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FORT PITT. 
By 
CHARLES W. DAHLINGER. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Struggle For Supremacy Between France and England 


In the olden time Pittsburgh was known indiscrim- 
inately as Pittsburgh and Fort Pitt, the latter designation 
being most generally used. The story of those far-away 
days has been told before, but as Sir Charles Wakefield of 
England is about to present to the city, a statue of William 
Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, for whom the place was named, 
it will not be inappropriate to repeat the tale, together 
with such incidents as may have been overlooked, or which 
did not come to the knowledge of the earlier historians. 
The story of the .+.uggle for supremacy in America be- 
tween the French anc ‘he English is of romantic interest. 
The French claimed the terior of the continent by right 
of discovery by LaSalle. The English claims were more 
comprehensive and just as inconclusive as those of the 
French. They claimed the country from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific on the ground of discovery, and the Ohio 
Valley by purchase at Lancaster in 1744 from the Six 
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Nations, the ostensible owners. (1) The contest on the 
part of the French was hopeless from the beginning. Their 
settlements were widely scattered. Canada and Acadia, which 
last, had been ceded to England in 1713, were in the far 
north, while away to the south was Louisiana. The total 
population was only about eighty thousand, while the Eng- 
lish Colonies, which were all closely connected and located 
on the Atlantic seaboard, numbered about one million one 
hundred and sixty thousand souls. (2) The French de- 
veloped a comprehensive plan of building a line of forts 
from Canada southward, intended ultimately to connect 
Canada with Louisiana, and restrict the English to the sea- 
board. 

Like that of most frontier communities, the story of 
Fort Pitt and of the village which sprang up within its 
shadow, is so intermingled, that in order to arrive at an in- 
telligent understanding, the incidents connected with each 
must be treated as the history of the whole. The annals 
of Fort Pitt begin many years prior to its actual erection. 

It was the desire for the possession of the Indian trade 
that first stirred the rival claimants to the Ohio Valley into 
action. It was a great fur country and was capable of 
drawing rich tributary currents from the region of the 
Great Lakes. (3) English traders were doing business 
there as early as 1730, French traders even earlier. At first 
the French had a monopoly of the fur trade, but the prices 
of furs declined and the Indians were dissatisfied and in 
1747 they turned to the English traders who paid them 
more money for their furs. Conrad Weiser, a German, who 
had been a farmer and school teacher, (4) and in early life 
had lived with the Indians, spoke their language 
and had their confidence, was now the Pennsyl- 
vania Indian interpreter and the confidential adviser to 
the authorities in Indian affairs. He early learned of 
the discontent of the Indians with the French traders and 
saw an opportunity for enlarging the trade and influence 
of Pennsylvania, which information he imparted to the 
Provincial authorities. Accordingly in 1748 he was sent 
with presents to the Indians at Logstown, situated on the 
north side of the Ohio River, eighteen miles below the site 
of Pittsburgh, where he made a treaty and secured their 
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friendship for Pennsylvania. At the same time he gained 
for the Province the Indian trade from Logstown to the 
Mississippi River, and from the Ohio to the Michigan 
region. (5) 

Virginia was also anxious for the Ohio Indian trade, 
and in 1748 there was formed by London merchants and a 
few leading men in Virginia, including Thomas Lee the Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Colony, and two brothers of George 
Washington, the Ohio Company, to trade with the Indians 
and settle on their lands, Governor Dinwiddie becoming a 
partner at a later date. They obtained a grant from Eng- 
land of 500,000 acres of land on the south side of the Ohio 
River and sent Christopher Gist, a surveyor, into the coun- 
try to explore and report on the same, his first journey being 
undertaken in 1751, and the other in 1752. On the second 
visit to the Indians Gist made a treaty with them at Logs- 
town, where he secured their promise not to molest the 
company in its settlement of the lands. (6) The next year 
the Ohio Company made plans for building a fort and laying 
out a town on the hill immediately below the mouth of 
Chartiers Creek. (7) 

The French were not asleep while Weiser was weaning 
the Indians from their cause, and during the time that the 
Ohio Company was negotiating with them for permission to 
occupy their lands, but were preparing to assert their 
claims to the Ohio Country by some positive act. Accord- 
ingly, in 1749, they sent an expedition down the Allegheny 
and Ohio rivers, under Captain de Celeron and took posses- 
sion of the Ohio Valley in the name of the French king. 
The French carried the sword of conquest in one hand and 
the cross of salvation in the other; and the occupation of 
the Ohio country was both spiritual and political. The 
wooden crosses which DeCeleron erected along the Ohio 
River were intended to indicate that the country was dedi- 
cated to the Christian religion; the sovereignty of France 
was proclaimed by the burial of leaden plates reciting the 
story of the occupation. Priests and soldiers chanted the 
Te Deum, the hills and valleys rang with the cries of Vive 
Le Roi, and the country was part of New France. 

The English soon learned of DeCeleron’s expedition, 
but took no decisive measure to gain possession of the Ohio 
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Valley until 1754. Two years (8) before the French 
had begun building their series of forts southward 
and were contemplating the erection of a fort at 
the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers. Pennsylvania knew of this action of the French 
but did nothing to thwart them, although three of 
the forts already constructed were within the limits of 
that Province. Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia was not so 
quiescent, being perhaps also influenced by his connection 
with the Ohio Company. First he sent George Washington, 
then twenty-one years of age, to interview the command- 
ants of the French forts and ascertain their reasons for 
building the forts, but their only reply was that, “France was 
resolved on possessing the great territory which her mis- 
sionaries and travellers had revealed to the world.” (9) 
In the spring Dinwiddie, with the consent of Governor 
Hamilton of Pennsylvania, (10) sent a small force, hastily 
collected, to the confluence of the Allegheny and Ohio rivers 
where they began the erection of a fort in an effort to 
forestall the French, the place having been recommended by 
Washington as the most suitable for the purpose. This the 
Virginians called Fort Prince George (11) after the grand- 
son of George the Second, king of England, the heir ap- 
parent to the throne and afterward King George the Third. 
Virginia also decided to raise a regiment of six companies, 
and in order to stimulate the military ardor of the people, 
Governor Dinwiddie issued a proclamation offering a bounty 
of two hundred thousand acres of land on the Ohio River, 
to be divided among those who would enlist for the pro- 
posed expedition. (12) 





But the French were equally alert and by a movement 
from Canada which was Napoleonic in its rapidity (13) 
they appeared on April 17, 1754, in overwhelming force 
before the Virginians and compelled Ensign Ward, the 
officer in charge of the uncompleted works, to surrender, 
and themselves built a fort, which they named Fort Du- 
quesne after the Marquis, Duquesne deMenneville, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. The next year the French an- 
nihilated the army of English and Provincials under Brad- 
dock, which had been sent to capture Fort Duquesne. 

Then came a change in the English policy. The nation 
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was disheartened at the failure of its armies in Europe and 
America, and in 1757 with one voice called William Pitt, 
to form a ministry in which he became nominally Secretary 
of State but in reality Prime Minister, the Premier, the 
Duke of New Castle, being a figurehead. Pitt was a man of 
unbounded energy and immediately upon assuming power 
planned for the next year a vigorous prosecution of the war 
against the French whom the English had been fighting in 
Europe for several years. For America he designed three 
campaigns—one against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, an- 
other against Louisburg and the third against Fort Du- 
quesne, the last to be commanded by General John Forbes. 
The fame of William Pitt spread to America and the 
Colonials were aroused as they had never been aroused be- 
fore; and they became enthusiastic partisans of the war. 
The Pennsylvania Assembly at once provided men, voted 
money, supplied wagons and repaired roads. In Phila- 
delphia the Rev. Dr. William Smith, Provost of the College 
and Academy of Philadelphia, now the University of Penn- 
sylvania, renowned in his day as an orator and writer, advo- 
cated participation in the war from the pulpit, and with his 
pen. (14) The prevalent opinion among the Americans 
was that they were engaged in a religious war. The French 
were Catholics and the English Protestants, and therefore 
it was a struggle between the two religions. Dr. Smith 
advocated this view. In an address written, and published 
broadcast, at the desire of General Forbes while levying 
forces for the contemplated expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne, he declared: ‘“‘Never was the Protestant cause in 
a more desperate situation.” Probably for the benefit of 
the many German settlers in Pennsylvania he lauded Fred- 
erick II, the Protestant king of Prussia, designated in his- 
tory as Frederick the Great, who was dazzling Eng- 
land and the rest of Europe by his audacious victories over 
several Catholic powers, and proclaimed him “The great and 
heroic King of Prussia.” Dr. Smith’s conclusion was an 
appeal to the patriotism of the Americans. “Rise then, my 
countrymen! as you value the blessings of the liberty you 
enjoy, and dread the evils that hang over you, rise and show 
yourselves worthy of the name of Britons!” 
Pennsylvania responded nobly to the appeal, and sup- 
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plied nearly half the required force, not including wag- 
goners and laborers. Colonel Henry Bouquet, a brilliant 
Swiss officer, and lieutenant-colonel of the First Battalion 
of the 60th or Royal American Regiment, was the second 
in command to Forbes. The campaign was opened in the 
spring by Colonel Bouquet setting out with the regulars on 
his march to Raystown which he reached early in June. 
The Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina troops were 
assembled at Winchester under Washington. Forbes 
marched from Philadelphia early in July. The cam- 
paign proceeded without mishap until September 14th when 
the army met with a serious setback at the very gate of 
Fort Duquesne, where Major James Grant was defeated 
and taken prisoner. 

Emboldened by this victory the French with a large 
force of Indians determined to attack Bouquet at his camp 
on Loyalhanna Creek on October 12th, before the arrival 
of the force under General Forbes, but were defeated with 
considerable loss. The march was resumed. The weather 
turned cold and the mountains were white with snow; then 
the snow melted and the cold rains fell and the new road 
which had just been constructed became deep with mud. 
But the march continued. On November 24th the army 
was on the bank of Turtle Creek, within twelve miles of 
Fort Duquesne. In the evening the Indians reported seeing 
thick clouds of smoke rising over the fort; at midnight the 
dull sound of a distant explosion was heard. In the morn- 
ing the army moved forward again and in the evening 
came in sight of the smoking ruins of the fort, and not a 
Frenchman to be seen. The goal was reached and the cam- 
paign ended. In thankfulness to the great minister who 
had sent him there, Forbes named the ruins, “Pittsburgh”. 

The next day was Sunday and by direction of General 
Forbes the Rev. Charles Beatty, the chaplain of Colonel 
William Chapham’s Pennsylvania Regiment, was ordered to 
preach “a thanksgiving sermon for the remarkable superi- 
ority of his Majesty’s arms.” (15) On the same day 
Forbes wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Denny of Pennsyl- 
vania, reporting the capture of Fort Duquesne, the letter 
being dated “Fort Duquesne or now Pittsburgh,” (16) this 
being the first time of which there is any record that the 
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name “Pittsburgh” was used. On the 27th Forbes notified 
William Pitt of the victory over the French, this letter being 
dated simply “Pittsburgh.” He also gave Pitt this addi- 
tional information: “I have used the freedom of giving 
your name to Fort DuQuesne, as I hope it was in some 
measure the being actuated by your spirits that now makes 
us masters of the place.” (17) 

A flood of other letters must have been sent by the 
happy captors of the French stronghold describing the ex- 
pedition, and telling of the taking of the fort and expressing 
the exhuberance of their joy over the event. Only a few, 
however, have been preserved, and these are mainly from 
officers of the expedition. Among those still in existence 
are two letters from Colonel Bouquet. To his friend, William 
Allen, the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, he wrote on No- 
vember 25, 1758, the letter being dated at “Fort Duquesne” 
in which he told of the last days of the campaign, and (18) 
generously gave Forbes the credit for its happy ending. 
“After God,” he said, “the success of the expedition is en- 
tirely due to the General.” 

The other letter written by Bouquet is the one he sent 
his friend, Miss Anne Willing of Philadelphia, whose cousin, 
Joseph Shippen, was in his command and was his intimate 
friend. This also was dated at Fort Duquesne on November 
25th. He addressed his correspondent as “Dear Nancy.” 
She has been described as a charming young lady to whom 
Bouquet was engaged to be married. “I have the satisfaction 
to give you the agreeable news of the conquest of this terrible 
Fort,” he began. “The French seized with a panic at our 
approach have destroyed themselves—the nest of pirates 
which has so long harboured the murderers and destructors 
of our poor people. 

“They have burned and destroyed to the ground their 
fortifications, houses and magazines, and left us no other 
cover than heaven—a very cold one for an army without 
tents or equipages. We bear all this hardship with alacrity 
by the consideration of the immense advantage of this 
important acquisition.” He concluded by telling her that 
he hoped soon to have the pleasure of seeing her when he 
would give her “a more particular account—chiefly about 
the beauty of this situation, which appears to me beyond 
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my description.” (19) 

Another letter of importance is that of George 
Washington, who wrote to Governor Farqieur of Virginia 
on November 28, 1758, from the “Camp at Fort Duquesne”: 

“T have the pleasure to inform you that Fort Duquesne, 
or rather the ground upon which it stood, was possessed by 
his Majesty’s troops on the 25th inst. The enemy, after 
letting us get within a day’s march of the place, burned 
the fort, and ran away by the light of it, going down the 
Ohio by water, to the number of about five hundred men, 
according to our best information. The possession of the 
fort has been a matter of surprise to the whole army, and 
we cannot attribute it to more probable causes than the 
weakness of the enemy, want of provisions, and the defec- 
tion of the Indians. Of these circumstances we were luckily 
informed by those prisoners, who providentially fell into 
our hands at Loyalhanna, when we despaired of proceeding 
farther. A council of war had determined that it was not 
advisable to advance this season beyond the place; but the 
above information caused us to march on without tents or 
baggage, and with only a light train of artillery.” (20) 

Forbes left the junction of the two rivers on December 
3rd with the bulk of the army, (21) Bouquet remaining with 
the residue. The next day as Forbes’ representative he 
met the Indians and gave them Forbes’ assurance that the 
intentions of the British toward them were peaceful. (22) 
On December 5th Bouquet followed Forbes (23) with nearly 
all the remaining troops leaving Colonel Hugh Mercer in 
command with a force of two hundred and eighty men. (24) 

In the meantime Forbes was marching eastward, 
but at Ligonier he became ill, and was obliged to 
remain there until December 27th, when he continued his 
journey, reaching Philadelphia on January 17, 1759. Not- 
withstanding his continued illness, one of his first acts 
after his arrival in Philadelphia, was to cause to be struck 
a gold medal in commemoration of the campaign which 
had ended so gloriously. On one side was a repre- 
sentation of a road cut through a forest and over 
rocks and mountains, together with the motto, Per tot 
Discrimina. On the reverse side was a picture of the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Monongahela rivers, with a fort 
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in flames, and:Forbes approaching, carried on a litter, fol- 
lowed by the army marching in column with cannon; the 
motto here was Ohio Brittanick Concilio Manuque. 
On February 20th Forbes distributed the medals, (25) 
which were to be worn around the neck attached to a dark 
blue ribbon, to the officers of Colonel Bouquet’s battalion 
of the 60th or Royal American Regiment. 

On March 11th, the conqueror of Fort Duquesne died 
in Philadelphia. The entire city mourned his death and two 
days later he was given an imposing funeral. The remains 
were taken to the State House, and from there, escorted 
by a large force of military and by the officers of the 
Province and of the city, were taken to Christ Church, 
thousands of spectators lining the streets as the funeral 
cortege passed by. In the chancel of the church the Iron 
Head, as his Indian allies admiringly called Forbes, was 
laid to rest. (26) 

Winter was coming on at the junction of the Monon- 
gahela and Allegheny rivers, and in order to provide shelter 
as well as to afford protection for the troops, it was neces- 
sary to build a temporary works, and the construction of a 
small stockade was begun before Forbes left. It was located 
on the bank of the Monongahela River at the south end of 
West Street, and between that street and what was for 
many years known as Liberty Street, but is now Lib- 
erty Avenue, and within four hundred yards of Fort Du- 
quesne. It was four-sided with bastions at the four corners. 
According to the plan in the Crown Collection of Maps and 
Manuscripts in the British Museum it was of sufficient size 
for the accommodation of two hundred and twenty men. (27) 

The importance of the place as a barrier against the 
encroachments of the French, in the eyes of the English 
ministry, is apparent from the letter of William Pitt, dated 
January 23, 1759, and written immediately upon receiving 
news of the capture of Fort Duquesne. Already he 
advocated the restoration, if possible of Fort Duquesne, or 
the erection of a fortress adequate to maintaining the pos- 
sessions of English. (28) 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Collapse of French Rule in America, and the Rise of 
English Power in the Ohio Valley. 


Forbes had been succeeded in the command of the 
English and Provincial troops in the Southern Department 
to which Pennsylvania belonged, by General John Stan- 
wix (1) and Captain Harry Gordon who ranked as lieuten- 
ant in the First Battalion of the 60th or Royal American 
Regiment, (2) was designated as chief engineer of the 
proposed fort. On August 6, 1759, Colonel Mercer wrote 
to Governor Denny that Captain Gordon had arrived with 
most of the artificers, but would not select a site for the 
new fort until the arrival of General Stanwix, and added, 
“We are preparing the materials for building with what 
expedition so few men are capable of.” (3) Shortly 
afterward Stanwix arrived bringing with him ma- 
terials and more skilled men and laborers, and on September 
3, 1759, the work of building the fortress, advocated by 
Pitt, was commenced. 

The plan of the fort, however, was not the work of Cap- 
tain Gordon, but was made by Lieutenant Bernard Ratzer, an 
assistant engineer, also belonging to the First Battalion 
of the 60th or Royal American Regiment. (14) The orig- 
inal of this plan, like the plan of the temporary fort built 
along the Monongahela River, is preserved in the Crown 
Collection of Maps and Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
The 60th or Royal American Regiment, originally the 62nd 
or Royal American Regiment of Foot, had been authorized 
by an act of Parliament of November 5, 1755, which pro- 
vided for raising a regiment among the German and Swiss 
settlers in America, and for the granting of commissions in 
this regiment to foreign Protestants who had served abroad 
as officers or engineers. The number of officers was 
never to exceed fifty and the engineers never to be more 
than twenty, and none were to be allowed to rise above the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. (5) One of the requirements 
of the officers was that they must be able to speak the 
German language. Judging from Ratzer’s name and because 
it appears in the list of officers of the battalion with nearly 
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a score of other lieutenants with German names, all of 
whom were commissioned at about the same time as Rat- 
zer, he was a German. That he was a man of 
ability is apparent from the fact that in 1766 and 1767 he 
made a survey of the city of New York and a plan of the 
place, of which several editions were published. This plan, 
according to an eminent authority, is “the most accurate 
and reliable survey which we have of New York at this 
period and even today is much used in searching titles.” (6) 
Ratzer remained in the English army for many years after 
the close of the French War, advancing to the rank of 
captain in 1773 and major in 1782. (7) 

An interesting account of the happenings at the forks 
of the two rivers at this period was printed in the American 
Magazine of December, 1759, published at Woodbridge, 
New Jersey. (8) It is in the form of a letter, and is dated 
September 24, 1759. “It is now near a month since the 
army has been employed in erecting a most formidable 
fortification; such a one as will to latest posterity secure 
the British empire on the Ohio. There is no need to enum- 
erate the abilities of the chief engineer, nor the spirit shown 
by the troops in executing this important task, the fort will 
soon be a lasting monument to both. Upon the General’s 
arrival, about four hundred Indians of different nations 
came to confirm the peace with the English, particularly the 
Tawas and Wyandots, who inhabit about Fort D’Etroit. 
These confessed the errors they had been led into by the 
perfidy of the French; showed the deepest contrition for their 
past conduct, and promised not only to remain fast friends 
to the English, but to assist us in distressing the common 
enemy whenever we should call on them to do it. And all 
the nations which have been at variance with the English, 
said they would deliver up what prisoners they had in their 
hands to the General, at the grand meeting that is to be 
held in about three weeks. As soon as the Congress was 
ended the head of each nation presented the calumet of 
peace to the General, and showed every other token of sin- 
cerity that could be expected which the surrender of the 
prisoners will confirm. In this as in everything that can 
secure the lasting peace and happiness of these Colonies, the 
General is indefatigable.” 
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On October 25, 1759, General Stanwix held another 
council with the Indians and told them that he insisted on 
their restoring the prisoners who were still in their pos- 
session. He also had Captain Montour, the interpreter, in- 
form them that the city of Quebec had been captured by 
the English, who soon expected to drive the French out of 
America. The Indians then formally buried the hatchet 
and declared themselves fast friends of the English for all 
time. The chronicler of conference adds that “thereupon 
General Stanwix drank to the health of the Indians and the 
meeting dispersed.” (9) 

The work of building the fort went on throughout the 
summer and autumn, but was necessarily slow. The 
only material at hand was wood, which could be cut within 
a few hundred feet of the fort. Bricks had to be made, 
and to do this the proper clay must first be secured and 
thereafter kilns constructed for burning the bricks. Every 
other article needed in the construction of the fort was car- 
ried overland on packhorses, a distance of more than three 
hundred miles. It was therefore winter before the fort 
was well under way, and on December 8th, General 
Stanwix wrote to Governor Hamilton from the “Camp at 
Pittsburgh.” 

“The works here are near carried on to that degree of 
defence which was at first prepared for this year, so that 
I am now by degrees forming a winter garrison which is 
to consist of three hundred Provincials, one-half of whom 
are Pennsylvanians, the others Virginians, and four hun- 
dred of the First Battalion of the Royal American Regi- 
ment, the whole to be under the command of Major Tulli- 
kens when I leave it. These I hope I shall be able to cover 
well under good barracks and feed likewise for six months 
from the first of January, besides artillery, artificers and 
batteau men; Indians, too, must be fed, and they are not 
a few, who come and go and trade here.” (10) 

On December 24th, General Stanwix sent another 
letter to Governor Hamilton, this time dated “Pittsburgh,” 
in which he wrote that he was making arrangements to 
have more troops at Fort Pitt in the following spring to 
assist in the construction of the fort; and that it could be 
completed during the next summer. (11) 
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After the fort was occupied, although far from fin- 
ished, on March 21, 1760, General Stanwix left Fort Pitt 
for Philadelphia. On June 29th, General Robert Monc- 
ton, the chief officer of the department to which Fort Pitt 
belonged, called by Bancroft “the brave, open-hearted and 
liberal Moncton,” who only the year before had been the 
second in command under Wolfe at the surrender of Que- 
bec, came to the fort. (12) Almost immediately he began 
arranging to send a large force to Presqu’ Isle (now Erie) 
to take possession of the upper posts as well as those along 
the frontiers as far as Detroit and Mackinaw; and on July 
7th, Colonel Bouquet marched with five companies for 
Presqu’ Isle, other troops following later. But the march 
was uneventful. The French, in order to reinforce the army 
which was being collected by them to oppose the English 
who were moving against Montreal, had withdrawn their 
forces, and when Bouquet reached Presqu’ Isle on July 
17th, he was enabled to take possession without resistance. 
It was at about this time that the first census of Pitts- 
burgh was taken, the work being done by Colonel James 
Burd who arrived with his regiment of Pennsylvanians on 
July 6th. The enumeration was made on July 21st and it 
was found that the population, exclusive of the soldiers, 
was one hundred forty-nine. (13) 

That the reputation with which Bancroft credits Monc- 
ton, was well deserved is evidenced by the consideration 
which he had for the Indians. Some of the Indian traders 
were unscrupulous in their dealings, and the Indians were 
often imposed upon, and cheated in trading their skins and 
furs for such necessaries as they required. Moncton saw 
the evil and provided a remedy, and established a 
store at Fort Pitt where the Indians could trade without 
fear of being wronged. (14) 

On August 20th, Moncton made a treaty at Fort 
Pitt with the Six Nations and delivered a speech from Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst, the commander in chief of the British 
forces in America. He declared that the King of England 
had not sent him to deprive the Indians of their lands, that 
he did not mean to do so, and that the posts which he was 
establishing were being built to prevent the enemy from 
taking them; nor were the English people there to settle 
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on the Indian lands. (15) 

Meanwhile the work on the fort was progressing. In 
the diary of James Kenny, a Quaker, who was living in 
Pittsburgh in 1761, and managing a store (16) for Phila- 
delphia parties, there is an account of the uncompleted fort 
as it appeared in civilian eyes, as well as interesting side- 
lights on the life of the village. In one of the entries dated 
“11th mo., 19th,” there is a detailed description of the fort, 
the “banks” of which the writer states are nearly raised. 
He relates that the front facing the town is of brick and 
the corners of the angles of hewn stone; * * * the part 
nearest the point where the two rivers meet is of earth 
sodded over and covered with thick long grass planted the 
year before, the bank having been mown several times 
during the summer. The fort he said is “four square” 
with a row of barracks along each square, three rows being 
of wooden framework, and the row on the side nearest the 
point, brick. Also that a large brick house had been 
erected during the past summer in the southeast corner of 
the fort on which the roof is being put on. He continues, 
telling that there are steps at the door of hewn 
free stone, and the building has a cellar under it. The doors 
of the magazine, vaults and dungeons, are under huge banks 
of earth thrown out when the trenches were dug, and open 
in the rear of the barracks. In the magazines are kept the 
stores of ammunition, etc., and in the dungeons the pris- 
oners who are to be tried for their lives are confined. There 
are no lights in the vaults and on the southeast bastion 
stands a high pole like a mast, on which a flag is hoisted 
every first day of the week from about eleven to one o’clock, 
and on state days, etc. Then there are three wells of water 
walled in the fort, and there is a square of clear ground 
in the interior about two acres in extent. 

Kenny’s journal also gives the earliest information 
obtainable in regard to the state of education and re- 
ligion in Pittsburgh. He states that many of the inhabi- 
tants had engaged a schoolmaster, and had subscribed 
sixty pounds for him for the year, and that he had twenty 
scholars; also that the soberer people seemed to long for 
some public way of worship and that the schoolmaster, 
although a Presbyterian, reads from the book of Common 
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ornamental plants, and made useful by the cultivation of 
vegetables, necessary for the inmates of the fort. This was 
christened the Artillery Gardens. (23) 

But the great fortress erected for the maintenance of 
English supremacy proved to be unnecessary. Long before 
it was completed French arms everywhere in America had 
met with defeat at the hands of the English. The year 
1759 had been a glorious one in English history. The 
French had abandoned Ticonderoga on the approach of 
General Amherst. The battle of Niagara had been fought 
and won on July 24th by Sir William Johnson, the Colonial 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, the victory being so de- 
cisive that the troops sent by General Stanwix from Fort 
Pitt took possession of the French posts as far as Presqu’ 
Isle without resistance. (24) Finally General Wolfe had 
climbed to the plains of Abraham and captured the fortress 
of Quebec. In 1760 these victories were crowned by the 
surrender of Montreal; and Detroit, and all other places in 
Canada were surrendered to General Amherst in Septem- 
ber. The end had come to the French domination. 
All their possessions in the North, as well as those east of 
the Mississippi were in the hands of the victorious English. 
A preliminary treaty of peace between France and Great 
Britain, as well as with other powers, was signed on No- 
vember 3, 1762. But a definitive treaty of peace yet remained 
to be executed, and this was not finally accomplished until 
February 10, 1763, when a treaty was signed at Paris form- 
ally ceding the conquered territories to Great Britain. 

Fort Pitt, however, was still necessary as a protection 
against the Indians. The transfer from the French to the 
English of the posts between the Great Lakes and the Ohio 
led to a war with the Indian tribes of which the master 
spirit was Pontiac, the great chief of the Ottawas. A 
coalition of the Indian tribes from the Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers to the Great Lakes was formed, led by Pontiac, and by 
Kiyasuta at the head of the Senecas, Delawares and Shaw- 
anese. It is generally known as Pontiac’s War, but along the 
Ohio border it was called the Kiyasuta and Pontiac 
War. (25) 

The design of the Indians was to drive the English 
from all the Western country. So sudden were the move- 
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ments of the Indians and so vigorous their attacks, that in 
a short time they had captured eight widely scattered forts 
and massacred the garrisons. Only Detroit, Niagara, Fort 
Pitt and Ligonier remained in the hands of the English, and 
these were all besieged. During the latter part of May 
the Indians began murdering settlers in the neighborhood 
of Fort Pitt and even soldiers who tarried outside of the 
fort. On the 30th the matter had become so threatening 
that the inhabitants of the town were ordered into the fort, 
and in the next few days all the houses in the town were 
pulled down or burned. 

Now the siege commenced in earnest. Colonel Bouquet 
then in command at Philadelphia, was early in the spring 
ordered by General Amherst to collect a force and march 
to the relief of Fort Pitt. (26) After being engaged by 
the Indians at Bushy Run, whom he defeated decisively, 
he reached Fort Pitt on August 10th and raised the 
siege. (27) The Indians were dismayed at the terrible 
punishment received at Bushy Run, and not only gave up 
their designs against Fort Pitt, but withdrew westward to 
the Muskingum River. The next spring, however, having 
recovered from their fright, they again ravaged the fron- 
tier, and a new expedition was planned to be sent against 
their towns on the Muskingum River. 

The army began to assemble at Carlisle on August 5, 
1764, and here Colonel Bouquet assumed the command. The 
arrangements were completed on August 9th, when the new 
army began its march, arriving at Fort Pitt on September 
17th. (28) On October 3rd the army left Fort Pitt and 
arrived at the Muskingum on the 17th, when a conference 
was held with the Indians. The Indians were only too will- 
ing to make peace, the prisoners in their hands were sur- 
rendered, a treaty of peace was entered into, and this ended 
the Kiyasuta and Pontiac War. The termination of this 
war ended the usefulness of Fort Pitt, except as a watch 
tower from which to observe the neighboring Indians, and 
as a place to fit out expeditions against the Indians farther 
away. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Town Grows as the Fort Declines. 


The town, which was located east of the fort, was soon 
rebuilt after the termination of the Kiyasuta and Pontiac 
War and grew in importance. Formerly nearly all the 
houses were located along the Monongahela River, only a 
few near the fort, in what was known as the lower town 
standing away from that river and in the direction of the 
Allegheny. The upper town was farther up the Mononga- 
hela River and extended to the location of Market Street. 
(1) On the rebuilding of the town the houses were mainly 
erected in what had been the upper town, which now began 
near the location of Ferry Street. There were as yet no 
streets, and the only road was the one which came from the 
East, and led to the main entrance of the fort. From this 
a few paths diverged to the Monongahela River and to the 
houses standing there and at the other points. And now, 
in 1765, Colonel John Campbell, by direction of the com- 
mander at Fort Pitt, prepared a plan of that part of the 
territory which lay between Water Street and Second 
Street, now Second Avenue, and Ferry and Market streets, 
comprising four blocks; and this was the town of Pitts- 
burgh. (2) 

More traders settled in the town; the population in- 
creased, trade with the Indians grew in volume, but other- 
wise the only events of moment were the conferences held 
with the Indians who were always willing to attend, know- 
ing that food and drink would be served in abundance, and 
that they would be supplied with such necessaries as am- 
munition and blankets. The most important of these was 
the great conference which began on April 26, 1768, with 
the Six Nations, the Delawares, Shawanese, Munseys, Mohi- 
cans and other tribes (3) who had complained of the mur- 
der of several of their people by the whites, and about their 
encroachments on the Indian lands, particularly on those 
along the Monongahela and Youghiogheny rivers. The In- 
dians attending this conference are said to have numbered 
eleven hundred. (4) 

The title to all the lands in Western Pennsylvania, in- 
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cluding those about Fort Pitt, was still in the Indians, the 
possession of the numerous occupants being by sufference 
of the proprietaries or by permission of the military author- 
ities. That it was true that the whites were encroaching 
on the Indian lands, and that the Indians had cause for 
their complaints is evident from the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania Council on February 3, 1768, enacted a law providing 
the death penalty for persons settling on lands owned by 
the Indians. (5) But nothing was done under this law ex- 
cept to issue a proclamation notifying the intruders to 
remove, which they refused to do. The conference con- 
tinued until May 9th, but little was accomplished. It was 
agreed that four deputies from the Indians, accompanied 
by two white men, should go to the illegally settled lands 
and warn the settlers to leave. The Indians, however, re- 
fused to go and the conference ended in failure (6) and the 
irritation between the Indians and the whites continued. 
The desire for the acquisition of the Indian lands in 
the Colonies was not confined to the people of Pennsylvania, 
but was equally strong in New York and Virginia. A set- 
tlement was eventually brought about by leading trading 
companies, assisted by self-interested public men, (7) 
among the latter being William Franklin, the Royal gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, Governor Sir Henry Moore of New 
York, and General Thomas Gage, the commander in chief 
of the British forces in North America, all of whom con- 
nected themselves with a land company formed to acquire 
some of these very lands after the Indians had surrendered 
their title, and expected to profit largely thereby. Sir 
William Johnson is also said to have become interested in 
this company. The matter of the acquisition of the Indian 
lands was brought before the British cabinet, and in Jan- 
uary, 1768, the Earl of Shelburne, the Secretary of State, 
authorized Sir William Johnson to adjust the boundary 
with the Six Nations. Johnson soon arranged for a con- 
gress with the Indians to convene at Fort Stanwix, now 
Rome, New York. On October 24th thirty-two hundred In- 
dians had gathered and with the commissioners of the 
interested Provinces, including Lieutenant Governor Penn 
of Pennsylvania, in attendance, the first session was held. 
Sir William Johnson had the confidence of the Indians 
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and easily persuaded them to concede the demands of the 
whites, and the sessions ended on November lst. And for 
a sum of money equal to about ten thousand dollars, and 
such goods as were necessary to the Indians, or for which 
their untutored hearts yearned, they conveyed enormous 
tracts of land to Pennsylvania, Virginia and New York. 
The deed to Pennsylvania was for about one-third of the 
land in the Province, the western portion of the grant, in- 
cluding all the territory south of the Ohio River and east 
of the Allegheny, and comprising the southern portion of 
Allegheny County, all of Washington, Greene, Fayette, 
Westmoreland, Somerset and Cambria counties, and por- 
tions of at least a dozen other counties, extending all the 
way to the northeastern boundary of the state. To Vir- 
ginia the Indians granted a still larger tract, including most 
of the present state of Kentucky, and that to New York 
was also enormous in extent. (8) 

Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, the proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania, were now prepared to place portions of their 
newly acquired lands in the market for sale. All of West- 
ern Pennsylvania was in Cumberland County, and the first 
step taken by the Penns was on March 27, 1769, when they 
caused a survey to be made of a tract of land in that 
county to be called the manor of Pittsburgh, containing 
fifty-seven hundred sixty-six acres, which included Fort 
Pitt and the town of Pittsburgh, and much of the present 
city, as well as a still larger area south of the Monongahela 
River. This was patented on May 19, 1769. 

In June, 1769, panic seized the people of Pittsburgh. 
It was feared that an Indian uprising was imminent. In 
the neighborhood of the town the Senecas had stolen up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty horses, shot about two hun- 
dred head of cattle, and murdered several settlers. The 
prevalent opinion was that the Indian tribes had broken the 
treaty of peace made with them the year before, and the 
farms about the town were soon deserted. The Moravians 
were a sect of German enthusiasts who believed themselves 
called upon to preach the Gospel to the heathen 
nations of all the world, and had penetrated the Western 
wilds and risked torture and death in their efforts to 
Christianize the Indians. The assistance which they rend- 
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ered the Colonists of the middle Provinces during the 
French War and in the tinie of Indian troubles, forms an 
illuminating page in Colonial history. Since 1768 they had 
conducted a mission on the upper Allegheny which was in 
charge of David Zeisberger and Gottlieb Senseman. When 
the excitement was at its height at Fort Pitt, the two mis- 
sionaries appeared there for the purpose of obtaining sup- 
plies for their people, and learned of the Indian outrages. 
They knew the sentiments of the Indians toward the whites 
better than the people at the fort and assured them that 
they had nothing to fear as no general uprising of the In- 
dians was contemplated. (9) The help which the Moravi- 
ans gave General Forbes in keeping the Indians from join- 
ing the French in 1758 had been invaluable, and was well 
known at Fort Pitt, where also a number of the Moravians 
had visited and were highly respected, and the assurance 
given by Zeisberger and Senseman stayed the panic and 
calmed the fears of the frontiersman. 

The next year the mission on the Allegheny River was 
removed to Beaver Creek, the congregation leaving on April 
17th in fifteen canoes, reaching Fort Pitt three days later. 
Zeisberger’s biographer refers thus to the Indian converts 
and the impression made by them at Fort Pitt: “When this 
post still bore the name of Fort Duquesne, and French 
priests were as active as French soldiers, it had often been 
visited by baptized Indians. But now, for the first time 
appeared a company of Protestant converts. It was a novel 
sight. Traders and the garrison thronged the camp, and 
beheld with astonishment the problem solved, that savages 
can be changed into consistent Christians.” (10) 

Ever since the first settlers came into the neighborhood 
of Pittsburgh, there had been scarcely any semblance of 
enforcement of law. Carlisle, the county seat of Cumber- 
land County, was two hundred miles away and when Bed- 
ford County was erected in 1771, there was no relief, 
the county seat of that county being still too distant to 
induce the settlers on the Western border to attempt to 
secure their rights or redress their wrongs by lawful 
methods. They now agitated for a new western county, 
with a centrally located county seat, and on February 26, 
1773, their desires were attained and Westmoreland County 
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erected, which embraced all of the Province west of “Laurel 
Hill.” The county seat was fixed at Hannastown, located 
on the Forbes road about three miles northeast of the pres- 
ent borough of Greensburg, and thirty-five miles from 
Pittsburgh. Three years before its erection as the county 
seat, Robert Hanna had purchased from the Penns the land 
of which Hannastown was part, had built a tavern, laid out 
a village site and thereafter had the place established as 
the county seat. (11) The houses were all built of logs and 
never exceeded thirty in number. 

Few travelers visiting or passing through Pittsburgh 
have left written records of their impressions while there. 
In addition to a few missionaries who were sent out by 
religious organizations in the East to attempt the con- 
version of the Indians, or to preach the Gospel to the set- 
tlers, there was only one lay traveler who wrote out his ex- 
periences while in the place, of which there is in existence 
a published record. Most of the early travelers have left 
only meager details of their visits to “Fort Pitt,” for by 
that name they all designated the place. The notes of these 
sojourners in Pittsburgh have an historic interest as they 
indicate the various steps in the progress of the place. But 
the reader cannot help wondering at the unanimity with 
which, where they refer to the houses at all, they place the 
number so much below the figure given in Colonel Bouquet’s 
census of 1761. They were surely not all mistaken in this 
respect, and the only manner in which this can be explained, 
is that when Bouquet gave the number of the houses as 162, 
he meant rooms, the trading houses, which comprised prac- 
tically all of the town, generally having quite a number of 
rooms, and a room being considered sufficient for a family. 

The earliest account is that written by John Heckeweld- 
er, the Moravian missionary, and is the story of a visit made 
by him in 1762. He was then nineteen years of age, and was 
accompanying Christian Frederick Post as assistant, who 
was on a mission to the Moravian Indian towns on the Tus- 
carawas River. On the evening of April 1st, the two trav- 
elers reached Fort Pitt, and Heckewelder relates that when 
within seven or eight miles of the fort, they came upon 
the field of Braddock’s defeat. “A dreadful sight was pre- 
sented to our eyes,” he writes. “Skulls and bones of the 
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unfortunate men slain here on the 9th of July, 1755, lay 
scattered all around, and the sound of our horses’ hoofs 
continually striking against them, made dismal music, as, 
with the Monongahela full in view, we rode over this memor- 
able battleground.” Continuing he said: “The only pri- 
vate dwelling in the neighborhood of the fort was situated 
at the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela. It was 
owned by two traders, Messrs. Davenport and McKinney, 
who received us in a very friendly and hospitable manner. 
Within the fort also we met with kind well-wishers, and the 
treatment we received at the hands of the gallant com- 
mander, Col. Bouquet, and all his officers, calls for my last- 
ing gratitude.” (12) 

Mathew Clarkson of Philadelphia, who subsequently 
became prominent in the public life of that city, being 
mayor of the city from 1792 to 1795, was at Fort Pitt in 
1766. At this time he was connected with one of the most 
noted commercial houses in Philadelphia, which carried on 
the fur trade with the Indian tribes of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, having their headquarters at Fort Chartres. He made 
the western tour for his employers, and while on his way 
to Fort Chartres stopped at Fort Pitt, arriving on August 
18th. (13) His diary is disjointed, but throws consider- 
able light on many phases of the life of the place of which 
little is known today. Immediately upon his arrival he de- 
livered the letters which he had brought for Major William 
Murray, the commander of the fort. The first entry after 
he reached Pittsburgh reads: “Got to Fort Pitt just after 
dark, was stowed away in a small crib, on blankets, in 
company with fleas and bugs, and spent a night not the 
most comfortable.” On August 10th, he wrote: “Took a 
walk to the ship-yards. Found four boats finished 
and in the water, and three more on the _ stocks; 
business going on briskly. Met with Major Murray, who 
had been at the store (which must have been the store 
established by General Moncton) to wait upon me with 
an invitation to dine with him today. Was extremely 
polite and obliging; took me into the fort.—Dined with him 
at the mess-room in company with__-__the officers in the gar- 
rison at this post. Major Murray offered me a room in the 
barracks which I accepted of. Lodged this night in Mr. 
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John Reid’s room, the Commissary. 

He tells of hearing “Mr. McCleggan preach to the sol- 
diers in Erse—but little edified. He preaches alternately 
one Sunday in that language, and the next in English.” He 
gives some information in regard to the manner in which 
letters were received at and sent from the fort. “Sent let- 
ters to forward by the Express, which sets off directly with 
monthly returns. They are forwarded by soldiers to Ship- 
pinsburg, where they are put in the Post Office, and for- 
warded to Philadelphia. The returns are made up the 24th 
of every month.” He also notes the arrival at Fort Pitt of 
the Rev. Charles Beatty and Rev. George Duffield, two 
Presbyterian missionaries, “on a message among the In- 
dians to preach the Gospel. Supped with them at the 
mess.” He then relates that he heard Mr. Duffield “preach 
in the town a very judicious and alarming discourse.” 

The Rev. Charles Beatty, who had been at Fort Pitt 
with General Forbes’ army, has also written a journal of 
the visit to Pittsburgh which he and Mr. Duffield made and 
about which Mr. Clarkson wrote. They remained at the 
place four days, and Mr. Beatty (14) tells of waiting on 
the commander of the fort whom he calls “Captain” Mur- 
ray, who received them politely and introduced them to the 
Rev. Mr. McCleggan, the chaplain of the Forty-second Regi- 
ment, part of which was in garrison there. Both mission- 
aries slept in a room in the fort, and Mr. Beatty seems to 
be very grateful because Mr. McCleggan, “‘with some other 
gentlemen of the place,” furnished them with “blankets to 
sleep in, and some other necessaries, so that we fared as 
well as we could expect.” 

On Sunday forenoon, at the invitation of Mr. McCleg- 
gan, Mr. Beatty preached to the garrison, while Mr. Duffield 
preached to the people “who live in some kind of a town 
without the fort.” 

The journal most often quoted is that of George Wash- 
ington who was in Pittsburgh in 1770, while on his way to 
the Kanawha River district. On October 17th he arrived 
at Fort Pitt. “We lodged in what is called a town,” he 
wrote, “distant about three hundred yards from the fort at 
one Semple’s, who keeps a very good house of public en- 
tertainment. The houses are built of logs and ranged in 
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streets, are on the Monongahela, and I suppose may be 
about twenty in number, and inhabited by Indian traders. 
The fort is built on the point between the rivers Allegheny 
and Monongahela, but not so near the pitch of it as Fort 
Duquesne stood. It is five sided and regular, two of which 
near the land are of brick; the others stockade. A moat 
encompasses it. The garrision consists of two companies 
of Royal Irish, commanded by Captain Edmonstone.” (15) 

Another glimpse of the village and the fortification is 
obtained from the diary of Rev. David Jones, already re- 
ferred to, who was there on June 4, 1772. (16) “At this 
time,” he relates, “the fortification was remaining but some- 
what impaired. Here are about eighty soldiers with one 
commanding officer—East at about two hundred yards dis- 
tant, by the Monongahela, there is a small town chiefly in- 
habited by Indian traders, and some mechanics. The army 
was without a chaplain, nor was the town supplied with a 
minister. Part of the inhabitants are agreeable and worthy 
of regard, while others are lamentably dissolute in their 
morals.” waar 

Two months after the visit of Mr. Jones, two other 
ministers of the Gospel came to Pittsburgh, the Rev. David 
McClure, and the Rev. Levi Frisbee, both Presbyterians. 
Mr. McClure kept a diary and from this an extended view 
and a most vivid picture may be obtained of life in early 
Pittsburgh. Mr. McClure made Pittsburgh his headquarters, 
preaching to the settlers in many places in Western Penn- 
sylvania, as well as to the Indians on the Muskingum, 
remaining in the country for eight or nine months. 
He arrived in Pittsburgh on August 19, 1772, and thus de- 
scribes his entry into the village. (17) 

“Arrived at this place about sunset. The first object 
of our attention was a number of poor drunken Indians, 
staggering and yelling through the village. It is the head- 
quarters of Indian traders, and the resort of Indians of 
different and distant tribes, who come to exchange their 
peltry and furs for rum, blankets and ammunition, etc.” 
He describes the fort as “a handsome and strong fortifica- 
tion. In it are barracks, and comfortable houses, one large 
brick house is called the Governor’s house. It stands at the 
point of land formed by the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers, on an extensive plain. Adjoining are 
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good orchards and gardens. The village is about one-fourth 
of a mile from the fort and consists of about forty dwelling 
houses built of hewed logs and stands on the bank of the 
Monongahela.” 

His first Sunday morning he spent in preaching in the 
fort to the garrison at the request of Major Hamilton. 
The greater part of the soldiers had lately arrived from 
Fort Chartres, and had not heard a sermon for four years. 
The men, about two hundred in number, were paraded 
under arms during the divine service. His companion, Mr. 
Frisbee, preached in the village in the afternoon. He com- 
ments on the character of the inhabitants, and says they 
are very dissipated. “They seem to feel themselves beyond 
the arm of the government, and freed from the 
restraining influence of religion. It is the resort of Indian 
traders; and many here have escaped from justice and from 
creditors, in the old settlements. The greater part of the 
Indian traders keep a squaw, and some of them a white 
woman as a temporary wife.” 

The reception of the missionaries by the officers of the 
fort was most friendly. On the eve of his departure for 
the Indian country, having passed the evening with Major 
Edmonstone, the commander of Fort Pitt, and the other 
officers of the garrison, Mr. McClure wrote: “The Major po- 
litely waited on me at the gate and at parting said, ‘you are 
engaged in a benevolent work and you have my best wishes 
for your success. I am a Christian and therefore please to 
command me in anything in which I may serve you.’ ” 

In the entry of Oct. 19th he tells of the contem- 
plated abandonment of Fort Pitt. “In consequence of 
orders from General Gage, the garrison are preparing to 
depart. They have begun to destroy the fortress. This is 
a matter of surprise and grief to the people around who 
have requested that the fortress may stand as a place of 
security to them in case of an Indian invasion. I asked one 
of the officers, the reason of their destroying the fort, so 
necessary to the safety of the frontier. He replied, ‘The 
Americans will not submit to the British Parliament and 
they may now defend themselves.’ ” 

Shortly before he left the place finally, on November 
19th, he made this entry in his journal, “Waited on Major 
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Edmonstone, who remained in the dismantled fort, expect- 
ing to leave it in a few days.—The Major appears dis- 
pleased with the manners of the people of this country. In 
conversation on the parade, he told me he had traveled 
through England, Ireland, France, Germany and Holland, 
but never knew what mankind were, till he came to that 





station.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
In Virginia. 


The English had now been at peace with the Indians 
for eight years. But the Indians were suspicious of them 
on account of the continued maintenance of Fort Pitt. They 
feared that the troops kept there and at the fortified places 
on the Wabash, the Illinois and the Mississippi were in- 
tended at some future time to be used against them. The 
forts were regarded as useless by the English and in order 
to conciliate the Indians, in the autumn of 1772, so it is 
alleged by several authorities, General Gage ordered their 
abandonment. (1) 

It is quite possible, however, that the remark made to 
Mr. McClure by the English officer about the abandonment 
of Fort Pitt, had more than a foundation in fact. A revolu- 
tionary spirit was already abroad, not only in the East, but 
on the border as well. Ever since the passage of the Stamp 
Act by Parliament in 1765, in pursuance of which documents 
of all kinds were to be taxed, the American Colonists had 
been irritated against England. They refused absolutely to 
obey the law and declined to buy English goods. Nor did the 
repeal of the obnoxious measure two years later allay the 
popular resentment, especially as under a new act duties 
were levied on importations; and the Americans again re- 
fused to buy from England. General Gage in 1770, had 
sent troops to Boston and the “Boston Massacre” resulted; 
and in Pittsburgh the New England spirit may have be- 
come evident. That the population was not any too friendly 
to the English is apparent from the remarks of Major 
Edmonstone to Mr. McClure, already quoted. It may have 
been quite true that Fort Pitt and the other forts were 
ordered dismantled as a precautionary measure, so that in 
case of an uprising the Colonists might not gain the ad- 
vantage of the possession of the forts and the military sup- 
plies kept there. Also the conciliation of the Indians may 
have been part of the plan of the English to win them to 
their side in case the Americans rose in arms against them. 

On October 10, 1772, Major Edmonstone, the com- 
mander of Fort Pitt, sold the buildings and materials of the 
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fort consisting of picketts, bricks, stone, timber and iron in 
the building and walls of the fort and in the redoubts to be 
demolished, for the sum of fifty pounds, New York cur- 
rency, to William Thompson and Alexander Ross. (2) 
Thereupon the fort was abandoned, but a corporal and three 
men were left to care for the boats and batteaux intended to 
keep up communication with the Illinois country. 

The people of Pittsburgh protested and petitioned the 
Governor of the state to intervene and prevail on General 
Gage to restore the fort. Governor Penn, however, by a 
message of January 29, 1773, recommended to the Assembly 
that a small garrison be maintained at Fort Pitt by the 
Province, (3) and in a communication dated February 5, 
1773, suggested to the Assembly that a garrison of twenty- 
five or thirty men might be placed there by the Prov- 
ince. (4) The Assembly, however, on February 19, 1773, 
declined to comply with Governor Penn’s request, giving 
as a reason that it might offend the Indians with whom the 
country was at peace. (5) 

But while Fort Pitt was abandoned it was not fully 
destroyed and continued to be occupied in some way for a 
score of years afterward. Upon its evacuation by the Eng- 
lish it was taken possession of by Major Edward Ward, a 
half brother of George Croghan, the Indian trader, and 
Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs to Sir William 
Johnson. He was the same Ward who, while Ensign, had 
been compelled to surrender to the French the uncompleted 
fort at the forks of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers. 

It is not quite clear by what right Ward took possession 
of Fort Pitt, but it was perhaps done as agent of or by per- 
mission of Ross and Thompson, to whom Major Edmon- 
stone had sold the materials and buildings of the fort. That 
this is probably the explanation of Ward’s possession, is in- 
dicated from the fact that a petition was presented to the 
Virginia Convention on December 18, 1775, by Ross and 
Thompson, in which they asserted that they were in posses- 
sion of Fort Pitt from the time of its abandonment by 
Major Edmonstone until it was occupied by Dr. 
Connolly on January 1, 1774, (6) Ward’s occupation of the 
fort ending at that time, and asking to be compensated for 
the use of the fort by Connolly. Also Ross had been the 
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agent in Pittsburgh for the contractor for victualling his 
Majesty’s forces in North America, and was besides the 
possessor of the title to several tracts of land located about 
the fort, the grant of which had been made to him directly 
or indirectly by Major Edmonstone prior to the evacua- 
tion of Fort Pitt by the British. (7) Hence he was strongly 
suspected of being disloyal to the American cause, and was 
in fact afterward attainted of treason by Act of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly. The possession of the property at the 
fort may therefore have been turned over to Ward whose 
loyalty was unquestioned, in order to avoid being confis- 
cated. 

In 1774 the long pending controversy between Virginia 
and Pennsylvania in regard to the boundary between 
the Colony of Virginia and the Province of Pennsylvania 
reached its climax in Pittsburgh. Lord Dunmore had been 
Royal governor of New York from October 18, 1770, to 
July 8, 1771, when he was transferred as Royal governor to 
Virginia. (8) Bancroft paints a disagreeable picture of 
Dunmore. “No Royal governor showed more rapacity for 
power. During his short career in New York he had ac- 
quired fifty thousand acres of land. Scarcely had he set- 
tled in Virginia when his greed for land caused him to be- 
come a partner in two immense purchases of land from the 
Indians in Southern Illinois.” (9) From the beginning he 
had cast longing eyes on the growing settlements in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and early in 1773 he appeared at Fort Pitt 
(10) where he met Dr. John Connolly, a Pennsylvanian by 
birth, well connected, a nephew of George Croghan, 
and the husband of the daughter of Samuel Semple 
who kept the tavern where Washington stopped in 
1770. That Connolly made a most favorable impression on 
Washington who met him on this visit, is evident from the 
entry which he made in his journal on that occasion. 
Washington had invited Connolly, together with Crog- 
han, and the officers of the fort to dine with him 
at Semple’s tavern and he wrote of him that he was “a very 
sensible, intelligent man, who had traveled a good deal over 
this Western country.” He quotes Connolly’s views at 
length on the lands, climate and prospects of the country 
southwest of Pittsburgh. (11) To Connolly, Dunmore un- 
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folded his plans for extending the Virginia dominion. The 
wiley Earl claimed that Pittsburgh and the surrounding 
country was part of Virginia, being embraced in West 
Augusta, as that part of Augusta County lying west of the 
Alleghany Mountains was called. (12) He worked on Con- 
nolly’s ambition and perhaps his cupidity, and easily per- 
suaded him to become the instrument for carrying out his 
plans. 

Early in January, 1774, Connolly appeared in Pitts- 
burgh bearing a commission as captain from Dunmore, and 
claimed authority to establish a new Virginia county which 
was to include Pittsburgh. His bombastic proclamation was 
dated January 1, 1774, and was posted in the village on Jan- 
uary 6th. The proclamation called upon all persons in 
Pittsburgh to assemble as militia on January 25th. (13) 
The day before they were to gather, however, Connolly was 
arrested in Pittsburgh (14) by order of Arthur St. Clair, 
later a general in the Revolutionary War, who was then 
a Justice of the County Court, Prothonotary, Register and 
Recorder of Westmoreland County, and committed to jail 
at Hannastown. But Connolly’s arrest did not prevent the 
assembling of some of the people as militia. On February 
2nd St. Clair wrote to Governor Denny of Pennsylvania, (15) 
“T was in hopes that the sending him (Connolly) out of the 
way would put an end to it altogether, but I was mistaken. 
About eighty persons in arms assembled themselves, 
chiefly from Mr. Croghan’s neighborhood and the country 
west and below the Monongahela, and after parading through 
the town and making a kind of feu de joy, proceeded to the 
fort, where a cask of rum was produced on the parade, and 
the head knocked out. This was a very effectual way of 
recruiting.” 

Connolly, however, was soon released on his own recog- 
nizance. (16) In a few days he returned to Pittsburgh 
and from there went to Redstone where he collected a body 
of armed men, and then proceeded to Staunton, Virginia, 
where he was sworn in as a justice of the peace of Augusta 
County. Armed with civil authority, as well as the military 
power which he already possessed, he reappeared in Pitts- 
burgh on March 28th, (17) with a body of militia and took 
possession of Fort Pitt, changing the name of both the fort 
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and the village to Fort Dunmore. 

He reconstructed and refurnished the fort, using it 
principally as a jail or lockup for the imprisonment of those 
who opposed him. (18) That many of the settlers sup- 
ported Connolly’s contentions is beyond question. Bancroft 
says, (19) “The western people, especially the emigrants 
from Maryland and Virginia, spurned the meek tenets of 
the Quakers, and inclined to the usurpation,’—and with 
this powerful support Connolly carried through his meas- 
ures with a high hand, appointing civil and military officers, 
levying taxes on peltries (20), arresting and imprisoning 
those who refused to obey his orders. Jurisdiction was now 
opposed to jurisdiction, arrests were followed by counter 
arrests; and the Western country became a scene of con- 
fusion. 

Since February, 1774, there had been a number of In- 
dian outrages in the Western country, which were met with 
terrible reprisals by the whites. The Indians were for war. 
Dunmore called out the militia of Western Virginia and 
proceeded to Pittsburgh where he collected his forces, and 
in September, 1774, with about twelve hundred men, raised 
in the Northwestern counties of Virginia and about Pitts- 
burgh, he descended the Ohio River. When he reached the 
Scioto River, however, the fighting was over, General Andrew 
Lewis, the commander of the militia of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, having defeated the Indians at Point Pleasant. (21) 
This ended the war, and Dunmore, foreseeing the approach- 
ing Revolution, arranged such terms of peace with the In- 
dians, that they subsequently became the allies of the 
British. (22) Connolly, who had been more or less occu- 
pied with this war, now returned to Pittsburgh. 

At Hannastown the Pennsylvania adherents were still 
attempting to enforce the laws of that state, and on Decem- 
ber 12, 1774, Dunmore issued a writ in the name of his 
Brittanic Majesty, adjourning the county court of Augusta 
County from Staunton, the county seat of Augusta County, 
to Fort Dunmore and the first term was held there on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1775. (23) The Virginia laws provided for the 
ducking stool as a punishment for evilly disposed women, 
and one of the first acts of the court at Fort Dunmore was 
at the session held on February 22nd, at which Connolly 
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presided, to instruct the sheriff to employ a workman to 
build a ducking stool at the confluence of the Ohio and Mo- 
nongahela rivers. (24) 

But Dunmore’s power was rapidly drawing to a close. 
The Revolution was beginning, the battle of Lexington was 
fought on April 19, 1775. The Second Continental Congress 
met in Philadelphia on May 10th. The Virginia Convention 
which convened at Richmond on March 20, 1775, to appoint 
delegates to the new Continental Congress, had taken meas- 
ures for enrolling companies of volunteers in each county, 
and before daylight on June 8th, Lord Dunmore and his 
family fled from Williamsburg, and took refuge on board 
the Fowey, an English man of war, lying at Yorktown. (25) 
On July 25th, Connolly left Fort Dunmore (26) to join Dun- 
more. He never returned to Pittsburgh, his rule was at an 
end, and like his employer, he espoused the British cause. 

The leaders in the newly formed government viewed 
with alarm the troubles existing between Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, and on the day that Connolly shook the dust of 
Pittsburgh from his feet, the delegates in Congress from 
both Virginia and Pennsylvania published an address to the 
“Inhabitants of Pennsylvania and Virginia on the west side 
of Laurel Hill,’ whom they designated “Friends and Country- 
men.” The address was signed by Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia, and by John Dickenson, George Ross, Benjamin 
Franklin, James Wilson and Charles Humphries of Pennsyl- 
vania. It referred to the unhappy condition existing west 
of Laurel Hill and begged the inhabitants to terminate their 
differences, dismiss their armed men, release their prison- 
ers, and suggested that until the dispute was decided, every 
person should be permitted to retain his possessions unmo- 
lested. (27) 

But the danger of civil war in Western Pennsylvania 
between the adherents of that Province and those of Vir- 
ginia was not yet over. The claim of Virginia to the dis- 
puted land was not surrendered at Dunmore’s flight, and 
although she had driven him from Williamsburg and was 
intensely loyal to the Revolution and was standing shoulder 
to shoulder with Pennsylvania in the movement, she did 
not loosen her grip on the western end of that Province. The 
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first Provincial Convention organized by the Revolutionary 
Virginians met at Williamsburg on August 1, 1774, and 
again at Richmond on March 20, 1775, Williamsburg being 
no longer a safe place for treason mongers. (28) At the 
session held in July, 1775, it appointed a Committee of 
Safety. This body was given authority to commission offi- 
cers, direct military movements, issue warrants on the Treas- 
ury, and all commanding officers were directed to pay strict 
obedience to its orders. (29) The Committee of Safety com- 
missioned John Neville of Frederick County, captain of 
militia, and on August 7th ordered him to proceed with his 
company of one hundred men to Fort Pitt and take posses- 
sion. Captain Neville was probably selected for this service 
because he had been a resident of Pittsburgh for some time, 
having made large entries of land on Chariters Creek under 
the Virginia laws, and having been elected to the Virginia 


* Provincial Convention from Augusta County in the previous 


year, but being prevented from attending on account of 
illness. 

During all of this time of turmoil and controversy, the 
adherents of both Virginia and Pennsylvania were loyal to 
their oppressed brethren in Massachusetts. On May 16, 
1775, only four weeks after the battle of Lexington, meet- 
ings were held by the Virginians at Pittsburgh, (30) and by 
the Pennsylvanians at Hannastown, (31) at which resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously approving the New England 
movement; and steps were taken to organize, arm and 
discipline the militia in order to meet whatever might betide. 
The better to carry out their designs the Hannastown meet- 
ing organizd themselves into the Association of Westmore- 
land County. At the same time the meeting proclaimed their 
loyalty to King George the Third. 

On July 12th, Congress created three Indian depart- 
ments of which one was to be west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, called the Middle Department. (32) Richard Butler 
was made agent of this department with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, and continued as such until April 10, 
1776, when he resigned in order to assist in the 
organization of a regiment, which became the Eighth 
Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, and of which he was 
commissioned major by Congress on July 20, 1776. He was 
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succeeded as Indian agent by George Morgan. Shortly 
after Morgan assumed the duties of the office there were 
indications of Indian troubles. Consequently a hundred men 
were raised in Westmoreland County for this service if 
needed, and in September, Congress issued an order as- 
sembling all the militia that could be spared, for the defense 
of Fort Pitt. (33) Powder, lead and ten thousand flints 
were forwarded to Morgan, but the Indians remained quiet 
and neither the militia, the powder, lead or flints were 
needed. 

The Virginia Provincial convention which convened at 
Richmond on July 17, 1775, divided Virginia into sixteen 
districts, West Augusta being created one of the districts, 
(34) and a law enacted in October, 1776, defined the 
boundary between Augusta County and the District of West 
Augusta. On November 8, 1776, the legislature divided the 
district of West Augusta into three counties, Ohio, Monon- 
galia and Yohogania, nearly all of the last, which included 
Pittsburgh, and much of the other two being composed of 
Pennsylvania territory. (35) Delegates were elected to 
the Virginia Provincial Council, and after the passage of 
the Act of 1776, senators and delegates to the legislature, 
and all the other officers in the district were elected or ap- 
pointed under the Virginia laws. Troops were raised for 
the Revolutionary armies, the Sixth Virginia Regiment 
being attached to Muhlenberg’s brigade. (36) The Thir- 
teenth Regiment was known as the West Augusta Regi- 
ment. (37) The Seventh Virginia Regiment was the first 
considerable body of men raised in the Monongahela coun- 
try, (38) Justice’s courts were now held regularly, those of 
Yohogania County being held in the upper story of a log 
jail and court house 24x16 feet, on the farm of Andrew 
Heath on the Monongahela River, nearly opposite and a lit- 
tle above West Elizabeth, and at or near the location of 
Elizabeth. (39) Virginia granted lands to settlers, taxes 
were levied but frequently not paid, the disputed jurisdic- 
tion between Pennsylvania and Virginia giving to many of 
the disaffected a chance to shirk their payment as well as 
avoid military service. (40) Roads, mills, taverns and 
ferries were authorized, and the Pennsylvanians obeyed the 
Virginia laws and applied to the courts of that Colony or 
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state, and brought and defended suits there when necessary. 

On December 18, 1776, Virginia, through its legislature, 
proposed a certain line as the boundary between the two 
states and suggested that a joint commission be appointed 
to agree upon a boundary line to which proposal Pennsyl- 
vania refused to consent. On July 5, 1777, the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania made an effort to bring 
about an agreement by sending a letter to the Virginia dele- 
gates in Congress, proposing a settlement, but nothing came 
of the matter. 

On February 7, 1777, the Virginia Provincial Council 
directed the raising in Yohogania County of a company of 
militia to consist of a hundred men to garrison Fort Pitt 
and relieve Captain Neville’s company. Robert Campbell 
was made captain of this company and commanded at the 
fort (41) until the arrival of Brigadier General Edward 
Hand on June Ist. 

In the meantime Captain Neville had been ordered to 
join the Eighth Virginia Regiment, known as the German 
Regiment, so called because it was largely composed of 
young men of German birth or extraction. It was organized 
on December 1, 1775, by the Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, pastor 
of the German Lutheran Church at Woodstock, and at least 
one company, that of Captain Stinson, came from about 
Pittsburgh. (42) Muhlenberg was made colonel, and the 
regiment became historic, not only on account of its achieve- 
ments in the Revolution, but also by reason of the glowing 
verses of Thomas Buchannan Read. The poet’s picture 
is prescient of war. It was Sunday morning; the church 
was crowded with worshippers from far and near. The 
pastor was in his pulpit declaiming about the impending 
conflict. 

“When suddenly his mantle wide 
His hands impatient flung aside, 
And lo! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warriors guise.” 

Outside before the open church door the trumpets were 
calling to the men to enlist; the drum and the fife were firing 
them “with fiercer life,” while overhead the church bell rang 
out wildly, and the word that is spoke was, 

“War! War! War! War!” 
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Muhlenberg having been made brigadier general on 
February 21, 1777, and the regiment afterwards also los- 
ing the two colonels who had successively followed him, 
Neville became colonel on December 11, 1777. On Septem- 
ber 14, 1778, the regiment was merged into the Fourth Vir- 
ginia Regiment, of which Neville became colonel on June 1, 
1777. (44) After the war Colonel Neville returned to 
Pittsburgh and became one of its most prominent citizens. 

It was only at Hannastown, the county seat of West- 
moreland County, and in the contiguous country that the 
‘Pennsylvania jurisdiction continued. After the April term 
of 1776, however, no sessions of this court were held until 
1778, (45) the Assembly of the state having on January 
28, 1777, under the first constitution, provided for reorgan- 
izing the courts, and the first term of the Westmoreland 
County court began with the July, 1778, session. (46) 

Westmoreland County was not behind the District 
of West Augusta in raising troops, and as early as 
May 24, 1775, in pursuance of the resolution adopted at 
Hannastown on May 16th, the Associators of Westmore- 
land County began organizing themselves into companies, 
which were formed into a regiment of two battalions, the 
First Battalion being commanded by John Proctor. Con- 
gress having on May 26th resolved that the Colonies be put 
into a state of defense, (47) the Pennsylvania Assembly on 
June 30th (48) created the Council of Safety, delegated 
with power to call the Associators into actual service. 
Thereupon the Regiment of Westmoreland County Asso- 
ciators was reorganized, and became part of the militia of 
the state. The First Battalion was called to Philadelphia 
in January, 1777, (49) and was later stationed in the West. A 
flag had been adopted by this battalion which was one of 
the first, if not the first, Rebel flag to appear in the Western 
country, and was the first Colonial flag to be flaunted in 
Pittsburgh in defiance of British authority. On its crimson 
folds alongside of the cross of St. George, was a rattlesnake 
with thirteen rattles, and the warning motto, “Don’t tread 
on me!” 

The Eighth Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line was 
another body of Western Pennsylvania troops, seven of the 
eight companies being organized in Westmoreland County, 
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and seeing service in the East and at Fort Pitt. (50) Other 
troops raised in Westmoreland County were two companies 
of the Second Pennsylvania Battalion, of Colonel Arthur St. 
Clair. Westmoreland County also furnished men to the 
Third and other Pennsylvania regiments. 

At last, on December 18, 1778, Virginia proposed a joint 
commission to agree upon a boundary line. To this Penn- 
sylvania acceded in March, 1779. (51) The Commission 
met in Baltimore in August, and on the 3lst agreed 
that Mason and Dixon’s line should be _ extended 
westward, and that private property rights acquired under 
the laws of either state were to be fully recognized. The 
report was ratified by the Pennsylvania legislature on No- 
vember 19, 1779. But Virginia was not yet ready to sur- 
render her claims, and in December sent into the disputed 
territory three commissioners to adjust land titles therein, 
this action being authorized by an act of her legislature of 
May 3, 1779, enacted after her proposal for the boundary 
commissioners but prior to their report. The land-adjusting 
commissioners met at various points and granted a hundred 
certificates to claimants under Virginia settlement rights. 
(52) 

The differences between the two states were a disturb- 
ing element in the new republic and late in 1779 Congress 
adopted a resolution recommending to the two states “not 
to grant any part of the disputed territory or disturb the 
possession of any person living therein until the dispute 
can be amicably adjusted between the two states.” (53) 
This resolution came up in the Pennsylvania Council on 
December 28th and a proclamation was ordered to be issued 
in accordance with the recommendation of Congress. (54) 
Virginia still held back and Pennsylvania, no longer ruled 
by the Quaker government, became impatient of further 
delay, and on March 24, 1780, through its Council, adopted 
threatening preambles and resolutions which breathed war. 
“But if Pennsylvania must arm for internal defense,” the 
resolution recited, “instead of recruiting her Continental 
line; if her attention and supplies must be diverted in like 
manner; if the common enemy encouraged by our division 
should prolong the war; interests of our sister states and 
the common cause be injured or disturbed; we trust 
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we shall stand justly acquitted before them and the whole 
world.” (55) 

But on June 23rd, Virginia confirmed the commissioners 
report on condition that rights acquired by persons to whom 
lands had been granted by Virginia be saved; and the Vir- 
ginia Court of Yohogania County closed its records on 
August 28, 1780, (56) and the power of Virginia was with- 
drawn. 

The conditional agreement by Virginia had yet to be 
ratifidd by Pennsylvania, and on September 23rd, that 
state agreed to the condition attached to Virginia’s ratifica- 
tion and confirmed and ratified the agreement of August 
31, 1779. A survey had yet to be made and as 
Virginia was then being invaded by the British, and 
her affairs were in some confusion, at the suggestion of 
Governor Thomas Jefferson, contained in a letter of June 
3, 1781, a temporary line was agreed upon between Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia to hold good during the continuance of 
the war. While the temporary line was being fixed on the 
ground, the surveyors. were under the protection of two 
hundred militia, for fear of trouble from the Virginia ad- 
herents. They made their report on February 19, 1783. (57) 
The ratification by Pennsylvania of September 23, 1780, was 
finally confirmed by Act of the Legislature on April 1, 1784. 
After the Revolution was over the permanent line was run, 
the commissioners making their final report on August 23, 
1785. (58) 

The western boundary was still to be run and this was 
completed on October 4, 1786. (59) 

(To be continued.) 
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HON. PHILANDER CHASE KNOX. 


On Thursday, October 13, 1921, the people of 
this community, as well as those of Pennsylvania and the 
rest of the United States, were shocked to read in the morn- 
ing newspapers of the death the evening before, of 
United States Senator Philander Chase Knox. In Pittsburgh 
Senator Knox’s death was felt as a personal bereavement. 
Only the morning before the daily papers had told of his re- 
turn from a brief vacation in Europe, much refreshed in 
body and mind. The people were therefore entirely unpre- 
pared for his sudden demise. 

Senator Knox was unquestionably one of the most emi- 
nent men sent into public life from Pittsburgh; and the 
city has produced a number of able public men. Albert 
Gallatin, next to Alexander Hamilton, the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury that the United States has ever 
had, was the representative in Congress from the dis- 
trict of which Allegheny County was part. Henry Baldwin 
made a remarkable contest for a protective tariff in Con- 
gress. Walter Forward was a member of Congress, and be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury under President Harrison. 
William Wilkins was a member of Congress, United States 
Senator, Minister to Russia and Secretary of War in Presi- 
dent Tyler’s cabinet. Edwin M. Stanton had been President 
Buchanan’s Attorney General and was Lincoln’s great 
Secretary of War. Senator Knox was peer of them all. 

He was in a class with Albert Gallatin and Edwin 
M. Stanton. In some respects Senator Knox’s career 
resembles that of Stanton, in that both men were Attorney 
Generals of the United States before entering upon their 
larger careers. Senator Knox stepped directly into the At- 
torney General’s chair from the office of one of the most 
prominent law firms in Pennsylvania, in which he was the 
senior partner, and which he left at a great personal sacrifice. 
While Attorney General, both in the cabinet of President Mc- 
Kinley and in that of President Roosevelt, he conducted 
some of the most important litigation in which the United 
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States has ever engaged. As Secretary of State in Presi- 
dent Taft’s cabinet he not only brought the South American 
countries into closer relationship with the United States, 
but also negotiated treaties with Great Britain and France 
which were for a better understanding between those coun- 
tries and the United States. 

But it is his work in the United States Senate which 
will make the most lasting impression on the country. The 
United States was dazzled by the result of the war against 
Germany, and the Treaty of Versailles with its League of 
Nations attachment, as brought home by President Wilson, 
would have been easily ratified, and that without examina- 
tion, had it not been for the decided stand of Senator Knox. 
He displayed unusual courage in going counter to public 
opinion; he made the fight of his life, awakened inter- 
est and aroused sentiment both in the Senate and among the 
people. At first the result was doubtful, then the public 
view changed, and after an arduous struggle the fight 
was won, and the country was saved from dangerous Euro- 
pean entanglements. May Pennsylvania ever have public 
servants as efficient and courageous as Senator Knox. 
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WILLIAM PENN 
THE FOUNDER OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By 
ALBERT SIDNEY BOLLES* 


We often laugh at the lack of knowledge shown by 
foreigners who visit our country, especially at their hazy 
ideas of distance, climate, manners and ways of business. 
In truth, unknown to ourselves relating to our country, 
there are many things which should be familiar knowledge. 
We New Englanders think we know something about the 
stern yet splendid history of the Puritans, the kindling of 
the revolutionary fires, the constitution since adopted to 
secure our political freedom. Perhaps we know something 
about the history of our neighbor state of New York, but 
beyond, if confessing the truth, our knowledge is as gray 
as the mist that lies so softly on these autumn mornings 
over our valleys. 

Let us then go two hundred and fifty miles southward 
to Pennsylvania, where William Penn planted a highly orig- 
inal seed of political and religious liberty that sprang up and 
mightily grew into one of the most powerful of all the 
American colonies. 

Who was William Penn? and how did he become the 
owner of such a vast estate in America of more than 28,- 
000,000 acres? In many ways he was the most unique of 
all the varied characters who appeared in American colon- 
ial history. His father was one of England’s greatest 
admirals. Rapidly rising in the service, at twenty-one he 
was sent by Cromwell as vice-admiral to the straights of 
Gibraltar. Meanwhile his family lived at Essex in the Old 
Wanstead House, which had been rebuilt by Chancellor 
Rich, visited by Queen Mary, and by her greater sister 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Cromwell was growing old and the admiral, like many 
a man in those days, looking forward to higher place and 
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greater fortune, secretly wrote a message to the future 
King Charles II, that he was ready to serve him. Charles 
could do no more than send his thanks and beg Penn to keep 
his loyalty for a more favorable season. Cromwell, though 
soon learning of Penn’s correspondence, said nothing, the 
fleet continued on its mission, but on its return Penn was 
stripped of his office and put into the tower. 

Unhappy as any caged animal accustomed to freedom, 
he was finally released on very hard terms. Soon afterward 
Cromwell died and then the admira!’s hour was come. Penn 
accompanied the commissioner of the royal fleet to welcome 
the King, who was living in Holland. As a part of the 
penalty for writing to Charles, Penn had been obliged to 
quit the naval service; one of the early acts of Charles, 
after becoming King, was to appoint him commissioner of 
the navy with lodgings in the Navy Gardens. Ere long he 
was made captain of the Fort of Kinsale, governor of the 
town and admiral of Ireland. 

Meanwhile young Penn had been preparing for Oxford, 
and at fifteen entered the college of Christ Church. The 
revolutionary earthquake, which had shaken every part of 
England, had not left Oxford with its beautiful enchant- 
ments untouched. Many of the heads of its colleges had 
been driven forth from their beloved retreat by the unfeel- 
ing hand of Cromwell’s visitors. Yet South, the orator of 
the University was there, also Wilmot, scattering his gems 
of wit, Christopher Wren of future fame as architect, and 
John Locke, a student in medicine. Whether he and Penn 
were close friends is not known; they were afterward 
rivals in legislation, and the contrast between their two 
schemes of government in the New World will long continue 
to excite all who are interested in the old and ever experi- 
mental problem of governing. 

At this time a fierce controversy between Cavalier and 
Puritan was raging at Oxford. When hottest, Thomas Loe, 
a Friend or Quaker, a man of peace and gentleness, appear- 
ed. Penn’s absence from chapel was noticed, his superiors 
were alarmed; and they soon learned that he had become 
strongly impressed with Loe’s preaching. Other students, 
too, had come to think the same way. Noting their absence, 
they were required to explain and were fined. The fines 
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were imposed shortly after the adoption of a new rule re- 
quiring students to wear college gowns. Not content with 
disregarding the rule, they tore off the gowns from others 
who obeyed. For doing this they, including Penn, were 
expelled. 

Let us linger for a moment over this new religious 
movement that was sweeping over England and had cap- 
tured Penn. The religious bark at this time was drifting as 
aimlessly as Noah’s ark during the great deluge. We in 
these days behold a great variety of religious vessels, and 
every now and then another is equipped and put into the 
religious sea. In Penn’s day the church had dissolved into 
Anabaptists, Antinomians, Antiscripturists, Antitrinitarians, 
Arians, Arminians, Baptists, Brownists, Calvinists, Enthu- 
siasts, Familists, Fifth-Monarchy men, Independents, Liber- 
tines, Muggletonians, Perfectists, Presbyterians, Puritans, 
Ranters, Sceptists, Seekers, Socianians. The bishop of the 
Church of England had been removed; Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for his devotion to king and church had shared 
his master’s fate; and parliament was busy in putting the 
Presbyterian Collar around the necks of the people. During 
this strange chaos of religious thought and life, George Fox, 
founder of the Religious Society of Friends, a religious 
revolutionist, appeared. Educated in the state church, he 
saw that there was no longer any life in the religious forms 
observed by those around him. At that time a new practice 
had sprung out of the chaos of religious beliefs; persons 
often met to discuss religious doctrines. At one of these 
meetings a woman, having asked a question, was thus 
answered by the priest in charge: “I permit no woman to 
speak in the church.” Fix at once arose and asked: “Dost 
thou call this place a church? or dost thou call this mixed 
multitude a church?” Instead of answering him, the priest 
in turn asked Fox what was a church. He replied: “‘A spirit- 
ual household, of which Christ is the head, but he is not the 
head of a mixed multitude, nor of an old house made up of 
lime, stones and wood.” 'Too much was the answer for the 
priest; down he came from the pulpit and the discussion 
abruptly ended. 

What was the great message that Fox flashed on man- 
kind? “The immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit which 
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lights every man that comes into the world.” “This light,” 
says a well-known writer of the Friends Society, “is not the 
natural reason of man, but it is the divine power that quick- 
ens the conscience and gives spiritual perception.” This 
was the idea, belief, religious conception, whatever name 
you choose to give, that Penn now accepted. Could any one 
in that day have had a thought so wild that the effect of 
his conversion to Quakerism would be to lay the foundation- 
stone of a colony in America! In truth, no change in the 
religious faith of any other American colonist ever wrought 
such varied and lasting results. 

When his father heard of William’s offense, how did he 
deal with him? At that time all was going well with the 
admiral, a peerage was not far off, and he had fixed on Wey- 
mouth for a title. He regarded William’s religious wandering 
as a droll affair that could be easily laughed away. William 
came to the Navy Gardens in London, and hard drinking and 
late dancing were prescribed for him. One might confidently 
believe that such a course of treatment faithfully and vigor- 
ously pursued would expel any kind of religion. The admiral 
entertained the best of company and was a frequent visitor 
to the Drury Lane Theatre. A satire on the Puritans was 
then played at another theatre, and the admiral took William 
to the play. Failing in these methods, his father tried the 
rougher ones of imprisonment and whipping. These, too, 
failed,—what next? 

Some of his friends were going to France to study, and 
William joined them. During his stay in Paris he was pre- 
sented to Louis XIV; he met Robert Spencer, son of the Earl 
of Sunderland and Lady Dorothy Sidney, sister of the 
famous Algernon Sidney. Paris was gay and in a few weeks 
William’s gravity began to disappear. Returning late one 
night from a party, he was accosted in a dark street by one 
who raising his sword, loudly shouted to William to defend 
himself. The stranger had taken off his hat in salutation, 
so he said, and his courtesy had been slighted. Vainly did 
William protest that he had not seen him. His assailant was 
evidently spoiling for a fight. William’s blood was finally 
stirred and he drew his sword. A crowd quickly gathered, 
William soon proved to be the better swordsman and threw 
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the stranger’s blade in the air. 

The admiral was overjoyed to learn of his son’s exploit. 
Soon after he left for sunny Sujou, on the banks of the Loire, 
where he spent two years reading the classics and French 
history. At nineteen, in company with Spencer, he left for 
a journey into Switzerland and Italy. Before completing it 
he was summoned home, for his father had been named 
Great Captain Commander of the fleet, under the Lord Ad- 
miral, the Duke of York, who was to wage war on the Dutch. 
William was now needed at home to take care of family 
affairs. Admiral Penn soon won a great victory, and peace 
having been declared, he returned home. 

During his absence a great change had come over 
William. He had become grave and silent, had ceased to 
carry his hat in his hand, and to appear at court. What 
could the admiral do with him! He sent him to Dublin, 
Ireland, and afterwards to Shangarry Castle, a fine estate 
that had been presented to him by the King. William sailed 
for Dublin and presented himself to the Duke of Ormond. 
With one of the Duke’s sons, Lord Arran, he became a strong 
friend. Resuming his gayety, he was ready for the boldest 
things. While waiting on the Dublin court, some rioters 
seized the castle. In defending it William displayed so much 
bravery that the Duke of Ormond wrote to the admiral of 
his intention to put William in command of a company at 
Kinsale. 

At this time was painted the only portrait of Penn ever 
taken from life. He is dressed in the military costume of a 
highborn cavalier. His features are full, a calm sweet face, 
yet showing no lack of a high-souled purpose, which was the 
dominant note, as we will soon learn, in his great career. 

From Dublin he went to Kinsale and Shangarry castle, 
and learning that Thomas Loe was to preach at Cork he 
journeyed thither, once more to fall under that strange spell 
by which he had been smitten at Oxford. Soon after the 
opening of the meeting the police entered and arrested every 
one and required them to appear before the mayor. He pro- 
posed to release Penn, Lord of Shangarry Castle, on giving 
his word to keep the peace. Penn denied that in meeting 
for worship he and the others present had been guilty of 
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breaking any law, and refused to give a bond for his good 
behavior. 

Learning of his son’s conduct, the admiral recalled him, 
and on his arrival frowned on him. Omitting to follow the 
fashion of the day and unhat himself, the admiral asked 
him what he meant. “I am a Friend,” replied William, “and 
Friends take off their hats to none but God.” “Then how 
would you behave at court?” asked the admiral. After 
waiting a moment, William answered that he could not lift 
his hat to mortal man. “Not even to the King and Duke of 
York,” inquired his father. “No sir, not even to the King 
and Duke of York;” whereupon the admiral turned him out 
of doors. 

We may wonder in these days why such a fuss was 
made over the uncovering of one’s head. Of course, if 
William had been an old man with a shining pate there would 
have been at least one good reason for keeping his head 
covered, but, as he had a beautiful head of black glossy hair, 
he would, if like many a young man of our day, have been 
eager to show his waving locks. 

We may linger for a moment over this episode because it 
shows what an evanescent and often irrational thing is fash- 
ion. In the beginning a hat was made to wear and not to 
carry in one’s hand. Men wore them in home and church, 
in street and park, when eating a meal or listening to a play. 
“T get a strange cold in my head,” wrote Pepys, “by flinging 
my hat off at dinner.” Every one in those days ate with his 
head covered. A shopman behind the counter wore his hat 
and so did the preacher in the pulpit. The Puritans always 
wore their hats and only doffed them when repeating the 
name of God. When Charles II became king a hundred 
foreign fashions came into vogue, French words and fash- 
ions. Hat-lifting, therefore, was the sign of a foreign fash- 
ion; and all thoughtful persons wore them, while youths and 
courtiers carried them in their hands. By the Friends “the 
taking off the hat to a man,” says an eminent Quaker writer, 
“the bowings and cringings of the body, and such other 
salutations of that kind, with all the foolish and superstitious 
formalities attending them,” were condemned. 


Though shut out from home, his mother did not forget 
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him,—what mother ever does forget her son?—and she sent 
money, while his friends still welcomed him to their homes. 
Yet we may believe that banishment from his lovely home 
in the Navy Gardens was a sore trial; and his father could 
not understand what his son had gained in giving up home, 
rank and great worldly prospects. After a short absence, 
however, he was permitted to return, probably by his 
mother’s importunings, but the admiral would not speak to 
him, nor permit him to eat with the family. 

Penn now started on his wider career by issuing a short 
statement of the Friends’ doctrine of the inner light, “the 
one light for princes, priests and people.” As the Friends 
were harshly treated by the government and often imprison- 
ed, Penn was untiring in his efforts to secure their release 
and in urging religious toleration. Notwithstanding his 
rank, he did not long remain free to speak and write, for 
one morning, when the streets of London were filled with 
snow, and the pavements were covered with ice, the keeper 
of the tower, Sir John Robinson, was surprised to see Penn 
at the gate. 


For what had Penn been seized and clapped into the 
tower? For doing nothing more than to publish without 
license from the Bishop of London a pamphlet entitled, ““The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken,”—a pamphlet reflecting in no 
way upon the government, as harmless we would think in 
these days as a spelling book. While there he wrote another 
pamphlet entitled, “No Cross, No Crown,” which is one of the 
enduring works of prison literature. 


Released after serving his sentence, Penn started for 
Holland. From that country he went to Germany, holding 
meetings and expounding the principles of his faith. At this 
time there were many religious communities in Holland, 
among others the Puritans, who had gone there since the re- 
turn of the Stuarts to the throne with the intention of migra- 
ting to the new world. To these exiles America was a land of 
promise, to which many had already fled. In religious and 
social meetings letters were read describing the events of the 
voyage, the beauty and fertility of the new country, and 
kindling the desires and imaginations of others to follow. 
Penn, too, was deeply interested, and his forgotten Oxford 
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dream emerged from its mysterious hiding, that he was to 
become the founder of a civil and religious republic in the 
new world. 


Penn continued his journey up the Rhine, meeting many 
persons of note; then returning to England he resumed his 
preaching, writing and varied efforts to alleviate Friends who 
were sorely harrassed and persecuted by the government. 
During a second journey to the continent he learned that 
many of the seeds of Quakerism, planted on his first visit had 
sprung up and were healthfully growing. One of the places 
at which he stopped was the city of Duysburg, where lived 
the young and beautiful Countess Von Falkenstein. She was 
seriously inclined, so Penn had learned, toward the Friends’ 
belief. The city lay in the territory of the Elector of Brand- 
enburg. On the day of Penn’s arrival with his companion 
Berkeley, the countess had left her father’s castle and had 
crossed the river to Mulheim, where she often spent one day 
in the week at a clergyman’s house. While on their way the 
count came along and questioned them. Penn replied that 
they were Englishmen and were going to Mulheim. One of 
the count’s attendants asked Penn if he and his companion 
knew before whom they stood, and had not learned how to 
deport themselves in the presence of princes. Penn replied 
that he did not mean to be disrespectful. Then said the 
questioner, “Why do you not take off your hats? Is it re- 
spectful to stand covered in the presence of the sovereign of 
the country?” Penn answered that they uncovered to none 
but God. “Well, then,” exclaimed the angry count, “get out 
of my domain; you shall not go to my town.” And he bade 
one of his attendants to lead them away. It was nearly dark, 
and after going with them to a thick forest, he left them to 
find their way back to Duysburg. They wandered around 
and at ten o’clock reached the city wall. The gates were 
shut; they shouted, but no sentinel replied. So they lay 
down in a marshy meadow to sleep with the stars for a 
gilded covering. At three o’clock in the morning they arose, 
stiff with cold, walked for two hours, and at last the cathe- 
dral clock struck and the city gates were opened. Penn was 
pleased to receive a message from the countess, though 
failing to see her. 
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Meanwhile the admiral was growing old, and, nearing 
his end, sent for his son. For some time he had been think- 
ing more seriously of William’s conduct. Of course he hated 
all of William’s ideas about equality, but he could not help 
admiring him for his patient endurance of the horrors of 
prison life for the sake of principle. Reaching his father’s 
bed-side, the dying hero of the seas, won over by the moral 
splendor of his son’s career, said to him: “Let nothing in 
this world tempt you to wrong your conscience, so you will 
keep peace at home, which will be a feast to you in days of 
trouble.” 

A large sum was due to him from the government, and 
William questioned within himself: why not accept a pro- 
vince in America in settlement of the debt? As he pondered 
over the idea, it grew into clearer and larger form. Some 
politicians, wiser than their generation, regarded the enter- 
prise as containing hidden danger to the crown. In less 
than a hundred years this utterance of mingled fear and 
prophecy was fulfilled. 


Sixteen thousand pounds were due to Penn, besides the 
promise of a peerage to his father. If Penn were willing to 
accept a lordship on the Delaware for a barony on the Wey, 
Sunderland, Secretary of State, thought the bargain would 
be a good one for the government. The treasury was 
empty, and the government could hardly make another maa 
Viscount Weymouth while the admiral’s dues were unpaid. 
Had there been a full treasury, no Quaker seed would have 
ever been planted in Pennsylvania by William Penn. So the 
terms of the charter were settled and signed by King Charles 
on the fourth of March, 1681, sixty-one years after the 
landing of the pilgrim’s at Plymouth. 

Penn proposed to call the purchase, or rather province, 
Sylvania, because it was so largely covered with forest. 
Charles however, insisted on adding Penn as a compliment 
to his father. Fearing the name would be regarded as a 
display to his vanity, Penn offered twenty guineas to the 
secretary to change the name. One of Penn’s biographers 
asserts that if he had offered the guineas to the King he 
would have accepted them and granted Penn’s wish. 

So, by this little thing, the indebtedness of the English 
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government to Penn’s father, his son became the owner of 
a vast province in America, with power to form and admin- 
ister a government in harmony with his own will. One can 
easily imagine how different such a government would be, a 
sole autocracy, from the governments of New England so 
largely created and administered by the King and) his 
ministers. 


Deeply imbedded as were the political institutions of 
New England in religion, it is worth while to look at Penn’s 
frame of government, which was given to the world early 
in 1682. In the preamble is set forth his leading ideas on the 
nature, origin and object of government. It is of divine 
origin, so Penn declared, and bearing the same kind of re- 
lation to the outer man that religion bears to the inner. The 
outward is needed because man will not always obey the 
inward light. Its object is to encourage the well disposed, 
to shield virtue and reward merit, to foster art and promote 
learning. Vice will vitiate every form, and so long as men 
are ruled by their passions instead of reason, neither mon- 
archy nor democracy can preserve them from destruction. 
Government depends more on man than man on government, 
if men are wise and virtuous. It is essential to the stability 
that the people be educated in noble thoughts and virtuous 
deeds. Such a people, making their own laws and obeying 
them faithfully, will be free, whatever may be the name of 
the constitution under which they live. He concludes by 
saying that “in reverence to God and good conscience 
towards men,” he had formed his scheme of government to 
secure the people from the abuse of power and their freedom 
by their just obedience. Did not this lofty ideal justify him 
in calling it the “Holy Experiment”? 

Leaving the people so free to govern themselves, ere 
long they began to come to the province from every part of 
Europe. At first came the English, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, 
Germans, Dutch and Swedes. For a long time the Swedes 
maintained their importance and many a family still living 
in the Commonwealth boasts of its Swedish descent. The 
Dutch were never so numerous. Fur trading in the early 
days was their chief pursuit, and as their trade with the 
Indians, who sold them, lessened, the Dutch wandered away. 
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Among the Friends who went to Pennsylvania were persons 
of varied mental and moral cultivation. They were indus- 
trious, of fine character, prosperous, and for many years were 
the controlling element in the province and in legislation. 
The Welsh Friends were educated people, and for twenty- 
five years were the only physicians. 

Of the many continental people who were borne west- 
ward to Pennsylvania, the Germans were the most numerous. 
Through various sources they learned of Penn’s government 
and offers to settlers. Many influences co-operated in this 
wonderful transformation scene, the despotism of princes, 
conflicts between the German states, religious persecutions, 
military conscriptions. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 cost France 700,000 of her best citizens, 
many of them fleeing to the Palatinate, whose ruler was a 
Lutheran. By giving them shelter he drew on himself the 
vengeance of Madame de Maintenon, who gave orders 
through her husband, Louis XIV, to destroy the Palatinate. 
How thoroughly Louis’ soldiers accomplished their work is 
known to every one who has seen the ruined castle of Heidel- 
berg with its ivy clinging to every cranny as if to hide the 
nakedness wrought by its destroyers. No wonder that the 
Germans were eager to fly from such foes. A large number 
soon settled in Germantown; within twenty-five years over 
50,000 had come into the province. Many were from the 
Westphalia country, and near the close of their migration 
Louis’ army laid it waste, burning every hamlet, market- 
place and church in the duchy of Cleves. 

A few miles from Coblenz on the Rhine is the beautiful 
town of Neuweid, where lived Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Baptists, Jews and the Moravian brethren. This town also 
was marked for destruction. Suffering the fate of Heidel- 
berg and Cleves, many of the survivors eagerly fled to Penn’s 
peaceful asylum on the Delaware. 

Another class of German emigrants must be men- 
tioned—the Menonites. Persecuted while living under the 
shadows of the Alps, they went first to Alsace on the Rhine 
and afterwards to Pennsylvania. Germantown was the mag- 
net; ere long they bought a large tract of land in the Pequea 
Valley, not far from Lancaster. Girt around by the gloomy 
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forest, whose silence was unbroken by the murmurs of a 
honey bee or the twitterings of a bird, they felled trees, 
built homes and tilled the land. This German-Swiss settle- 
ment, in the Eden of Pennsylvania, has retained its essential 
life for more than two hundred years, notwithstanding its 
nearness on every side to the loud-rushing civilization of 
our time. 

In 1734 some Lutherans from Salsburg, one of the most 
beautiful parts of Austria, came to Georgia. Victims of 
bloody persecution, they emigrated with their pastors and 
schoolmasters ; and not long afterward were joined by several 
hundred Moravian families. All went well until war broke 
out in the colony. Then, as their religion forbade them to 
fight, they started for Penn’s peaceful province and settled 
in Bethlehem. 

Finally may be mentioned the Scotch-Irish, who were 
so called becaused they had descended from the Scots, in the 
north of Ireland. Brave, hardy and hot-headed, their enmity 
toward the pope was as sincere as their veneration for Calvin 
and Knox. They were not particularly fond of Penn; and 
were more interested in killing an Indian in battle than in 
saving his life by peaceful art. 

Many of the early settlers retained their native charac- 
teristics, especially the Germans. Their conversation was 
German; German was taught their children in the schools; 
their books, newspapers, deeds and other legal documents 
were in German. Associated in such large numbers by them- 
selves, does any one wonder why they have so long preserved 
many of their ways and ideas? There was, however, from 
an early day a strong bond between them and the Friends. 
They had had fighting enough in their old home, so they 
were always ready to unite with the Friends to maintain 
peace throughout the province. Whenever a rumor of war 
was heard, started perhaps by the energetic, hot-headed, 
Scotch-Irish, couriers were sent in every direction among 
the Germans to tell them that if they would vote and act 
with the Friends there would be no war, and no higher taxes. 
These arguments were understood and were effective, and so 
with the aid of the Germans the Friends retained public 
control of the province until 1756, nearly to the on-coming 
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shadows of the revolution. 

I have given these details of the national diversities of 
the early settlers of Pennsylvania, because in them are seen 
the explanation of several deep imprints that appear in the 
subsequent history of the state. First, they explain the lack 
of unity and interest in local matters. In New England the 
colonists were largely English and among them was more 
unity of sentiment and action. A common language is every- 
where a bond between those who use it. It was natural 
for the Germans, who came to Pennsylvania in the early 
days, like the Norwegians, Poles and Huns and other nation- 
alities who have come in later times, to associate together, 
attend the same church, have their own schools and news- 
papers, inter-marry and thus unintentionally preserve their 
distinct national characteristics. 

Secondly, the spirit for peace, thus formed under the 
leadership of Friends, has always been preserved and in 
marked contrast with the uneasy riotous spirit displayed in 
other states of our national union. The blessings of order, 
learned in the provincial days, have never lost their potency, 
notwithstanding the wondrous growth in numbers and di- 
versity of sentiment among the people, for resistance to 
government during the century and more of statehood has 
been rare and brief. 


Thirdly, the love of order, thus notably displayed from 
the beginning at home, explains also the desire of Pennsyl- 
vania to maintain peace in the nation,—in other words, their 
national patriotism. The people of no state displayed this 
in fuller measure during the Civil War, and in the great 
world conflict. Of the many who went, of their willingness 
to go, of their faithfulness and valor, the thousands of graves 
on the battlefields of the civil and world wars, are the silent 
lasting witnesses that Penn did not attempt his Holy Ex- 
periment in vain. 

Though Penn, as we have seen, created a form of gov- 
ernment resting on the highest moral and political principles, 
he did but little personally to direct the destiny of the people. 
He appointed a governor and other officials who preserved 
order and administered all his public and private affairs. 
Only twice did Penn visit his province and even these visits 
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were brief. The proprietor of this vast estate, a man of the 
finest culture of the time, had he gone to Pennsylvania to 
spend his days with the people, his great influence and 
power would have been felt in every direction. But his 
interests in England were wide and deep, and even during 
his short absence in his province they greatly suffered. 

One of the most unique things in Penn’s scheme of 
government was his retention of the lordship of the land. In 
many ways one of the most modern of all the men of note 
concerned with the colonies, as a land-owner he acted the 
part of a great feudal nobleman. Instead of selling many 
acres, most of his land was leased on long terms, the tenant 
paying a quit rent. And whenever he sold, the grantee or 
purchaser could not sell without Penn’s consent. This is 
known in feudal law as subinfeudation. You wonder what 
Penn was trying to accomplish by such a strange medieval 
regulation. He was playing the part of a great paternal 
father to his people. By putting such a restriction on the 
sale of the land, he sought to prevent undesirable citizens 
from becoming land owners and controllers of the destiny 
of the province. The same thing is still done in creating 
villages, especially near our large cities, in order to make 
them attractive and draw residents. So long as Penn could 
enforce this restriction, he largely controlled immigration to 
his province, for if those who desired to come could not buy 
nor lease land, they were in effect denied entrance. 

Like many a dream before and since, it proved to be 
fleeting. Perhaps the coming of undesirables was somewhat 
checked, but another difficulty arose which was not forseen. 
Many, very many, who had agreed to pay rents, as soon as 
they found that Penn was in deep waters at home and not 
likely to return to his province, stopped paying their rents; 
still worse, his trusted agent, cold, sly and slick, proved to 
be a scoundrel, and Penn’s income from his vast possessions 
crumbled until he became a bankrupt. 

If Penn tried to play the good watchful father in keeping 
all undesirable persons out of the province, in religious things 
notwithstanding the intensity of his religious belief, he 
was not blind in his conception of religious liberty, and every 
one was free to live according to his religious convictions. 
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The only restriction imposed on any one was in observing 
Sunday. He insisted that the people should be quiet, other- 
wise they were left free to worship and act quite as they 
pleased. That was not after the New England way of doing 
things. No witches were burned in Pennsylvania, though 
the province was rank in some places with the kind of 
material from which witchcraft sprang. Even now the 
pow-wower still practices his magic art among those who in 
other regards are not in the least credulous. 

As a consequence of Penn’s liberal religious principles, 
all kinds of religious belief blossomed for a season in Penn- 
sylvania. Besides the Friends, Lutherans, German Re- 
formed, Presbyterians and other long established religious 
bodies, all kinds of religious cranks found a congenial 
home in the province. Many of them swarmed from the 
German universities, especially the University of Halle. 
The German Reformed and Lutherans were numerous, the 
Menonites were fewer. Nearly like them were the Tunkers, 
differing chiefly respecting baptism. From them sprang 
the Siebentager, or German Seventh Baptists, one of the 
most interesting of all the many religious associations. 
Some of their wooden buildings with their little windows 
are still standing. These voluntary exiles, like the pilgrims 
of New England, were Protestant friars, among whom were 
many educated men. They lived simple, severe lives, not 
unlike the order founded by St. Francis of Assisi. Father 
Friedsham founded the order in Pennsylvania, and men and 
women flocked from all sides——even married women left 
their families to join and lead a more holy life. 

Friedsham won over a German Reformed minister, 
who proved a valuable associate. Some Lutherans were led 
away, and as the number of hermits increased, a conven- 
ticle and monastic convent were established. Kedar was the 
name of the first convent for the sisters, built in 1735, when 
the province was half a century old, and three years later 
Zion was built for the brethren. They adopted the habit 
of the Capuchins or White Friars, consisting of a shirt, 
trousers and vest, with a long white woolen gown or cowl 
in winter, and one of linen for summer. For the sisters the . 
dress was slightly changed. Petticoats for trousers and 
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a cowl of a somewhat different form. Monastic names were 
given to all who entered the cloister, though the community 
was a republic in form. Father Friedsham ruled like a 
despot. For many years this strange society flourished at 
Ephrata, about a hundred miles from Philadelphia. 

Another association may be mentioned, the Schwenk- 
felders, so called, who still survive in Central Pennsylvania. 
Their founder was a Silesian nobleman, Kaspar Schwenk- 
feld von Ossig, counsellor to the Duke of Liegnitz, a con- 
temporary of Luther. Persecuted at home by both Luth- 
erans and Roman Catholics, they sought shelter under the 
liberal rule of Penn. Of the Pietists, the last to be noticed, 
what shall be said? More than one hundred associations 
existed within a radius of fifty miles from Philadelphia. 
In lonely retreats they spent their lives of silence and con- 
templation, like the monks of the Middle Ages,—a strong 
contrast to the bustling, energetic settlers around them. 
What strange influences, conscious or unconscious, had led 
these truly religious people to wander far off into the wil- 
derness and there indulge in musings so foreign to their 
times? How different, too, might have been their history 
had Penn attempted to constrain them all into conformity 
with his own belief. Leaving them alone, the world learned 
in due time that they were not possessors of a perennial 
stream, but only a shallow brook that soon ran dry. 

Since the moulding of the province depended so much 
on Penn, notwithstanding the exigency of his affairs at 
home, why did he not stay in his province? This was his 
intention in the beginning, and he had a beautiful home 
built for himself and family at Pennsberry, a few miles up 
the river. An estate of nearly nine thousand acres was 
laid out, of which a large portion was kept in a natural state 
as a park. His house stood on a gentle eminence facing the 
river. It was built of brick, sixty feet long with additional 
wings, two stories high and a tile roof. The rooms were 
in suites, connected with folding doors and wainscoted 
with English oak. A handsome porch and stone steps led 
into the spacious hall that extended nearly the whole length 
of the house. 

The gardens were the wonder of the province, un- 
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equaled in extent and beauty. The most beautiful wild 
flowers were transplanted into the gardens, trees and 
shrubs were imported from other colonies, while roots and 
seeds were sent from England. 

Mrs. Penn’s side-board, table and high-backed carved 
chairs were of the finest oak. Turkey worked chairs, arm- 
chairs for ease and couches with plush and satin cushions 
were among the articles of furniture, and in the parlor stood 
the great leather chair of the proprietor. 

Penn’s table was well served; he had a good cook and 
occasionally remarked in his pleasantry: “Ah, the book 
of cookery has outgrown the Bible, and I fear is read oftener; 
to be sure, it is of more use.” Penn’s cellers were well 
stocked with Canary, claret and Madeira, also a bountiful 
supply of cider and ale. Penn had a brewery built, whose 
foundation may still be seen. 

Penn’s family had a coach. Fine horses were imported 
from England, and he often rode around the country on 
horseback. He usually went to Philadelphia in a handsome 
boat rowed by six men. Thus for a few short months he 
lived in the province in a princely manner, the lord and 
proprietor of a vast estate, directing the destiny of a rapidly 
growing people. 

Penn was deeply interested in the Indians and they 
soon learned that he was their sincere friend. He made 
many journeys among them, never fearing to entrust him- 
self to their protection. During one of these journeys, an 
Indian tried to convince Penn of the superiority of Indian 
civilization. “See,” said the Indian, “when the white man 
goes away from his home, he locks his door; when an In- 
dian goes away, he only puts a stick of wood against it to 
keep the wind from blowing it open.” The white men who 
took advantage of the greater knowledge and love for ras- 
cality to cheat the easily deluded Indian merited and re- 
ceived Penn’s condemnation. 

Penn might indeed rejoice over much that he beheld 
in his fair province. What suddenly broke into this hopeful 
prospect? News from home that a bill had been introduced 
into the House of Lords for seizing his province and vesting 
it in the crown. Penn therefore was obliged to return. 
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After getting on board his ship at the end of his first visit, 
he wrote the following farewell letter concerning the city 
of his heart: “And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settle- 
ment of this province, named before thou wert born, what 
love, what care, what service and what travail has there 
been to bring thee forth and preserve thee? My soul prays 
to God for thee, that thou mayest stand in the day of trial, 
that thy children may be blessed of the Lord, and thy 
people saved by his power.” 


Of Penn’s experiment in America, it may be asserted 
that it was the most ideal the world has yet known. To 
found a state in which the military arm was never to be 
used seemed the most visionary of all political conceptions. 
At the time of Penn’s death in 1718, Philadelphia was 
seventy-three years old, and the largest city in the colonies. 
The province was the most generally known of all in Europe, 
and drew more and more varied people. 


And now a closing reflection may be drawn over Penn’s 
Holy Experiment. What would he think were he to revisit 
his province? Doubtless he would gaze with glad surprise 
on the millions of acres of smiling fields where once vast 
gloomy forests overspread the scene. This joy would be 
lessened in failing to see, wherever he looked, his friendly 
Indians, for long since every one of them has been crowded 
off the soil. Great cities have risen as by magic in every 
part of the province, resounding with the loud noise of men, 
and the harsher clang, night and day, of machinery. Even 
silence between the cities and villages is broken by the 
sharp railway whistle and the grinding railway wheel; 
while beneath the surface in many places the earth is groan- 
ing, struck by the picks of thousands of miners. Most amaz- 
ing of all, instead of a few thousand persons,—quiet plod- 
ders of the soil, content to make an honest living and gather 
a reasonable store for the future,—is a much larger num- 
ber, more eager often in amassing wealth than in making 
a wise use of it. Looking on his experiment today, and 
contrasting it with his ideal, Penn surely would not call it 
a Holy one! 


Would he despair? Penn who was something of a scholar 
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and thinker, was still greater as a believer in a Higher 
Power governing all, and governing well. A century or two 
is only a small section in the life of a people who imagine 
their country is to live forever. Ours has safely passed 
through many a storm, and if men have not learned how to 
live wisely from hard experience, somehow our country has 
always righted itself and moved onward. Even the present 
world-tempest, the most terrible that has ever rocked the 
earth, will eventually be stilled; and Penn, we may believe, 
with unshaken faith in God, would calmly wait for the ful- 
ness of time, wherein he should see the fulfillment of his 
Holy Experiment. 
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THE FRAMING OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION 


By EDWIN Z. SMITH 


The Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by the Continental Congress on November 15, 1777, 
had, indeed, proved a sufficient bond to link together the 
rebellious colonies, and carry them triumphantly through 
their long and arduous struggle for liberty and independ- 
ence. As long as the War of the Revolution lasted, the 
absolute necessity for mutual aid and concerted action sup- 
plemented the insufficiency of the powers delegated to 
Congress and counterbalanced the over-looseness of the 
league of colonies. Yet, at many crucial periods, the cause 
of the patriots was jeopardized to the point of defeat by 
the neglect or refusal of the states to answer the requisi- 
tions of Congress for men and money, and by the general 
inadequacy of the executive functions of the central govern- 
ment. After the successful termination of the war and the 
restoration of peace, the thirteen colonies (now sovereign 
and independent states leagued together in confederation) 
addressed themselves with all the vigor of youth and hope to 
the redressing of the injuries of the war, to the building up 
of their ruined commerce and trade, and to the development 
of the magnificent resources of their enormous unopened 
territories. Then it was that the complete inadequacy of 
the Articles of Confederation became apparent. The system 
of government (practically a provisional one) which had 
barely and by frequent and severe straining of its articles, 
answered the purposes of the country amid the disorders 
and stresses of wartimes, failed utterly in its operation upon 
the now peaceful communities, each immersed in commer- 
cial activity and selfishly devoted to its own interests. Not 
only did the states engage in the most bitter rivalries with 
each other in matters of commerce and trade, but they paid 
only the slightest heed to their duties under the confeder- 
ation; and their legislatures failed to meet the most urgent 
requirements of Congress for the funds necessary to sup- 
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port the army, to pay the interest on the debt of the Con- 
federacy, or even to meet the running expenses of the 
government. Nor was there any means to enforce these 
requisitions. Many other vital weaknesses in the Consti- 
tution developed as time went on. Of them the most serious 
were the following: 

Congress alone had power to declare war; but none to 
raise, arm or support an army. 

It alone could ascertain the revenue necessary to support 
the government; but could not levy taxes. 

It alone could borrow money ; but could not repay it. It 
was the arbiter of all territorial disputes between states; 
but possessed no power to enforce its decrees. It alone could 
make treaties; but it had no authority to prevent any state 
from breaking them. All important measures required the 
consenting vote of 9 out of the 13 states; and the absence of 
a state delegation was as effectual as a negative vote. As 
early as 1780 Alexander Hamilton, then about 23 years old, 
had detected these and other defects in the constitution and 
had, in a private letter to James Duane, of New York, 
pointed out the necessity for their reformation by a conven- 
tion of all the states. And in May, 1781, Pelatiah Webster, 
who is described by Madison as “an able but not conspicuous 
citizen”, and who was so inconspicuous that nothing is known 
of him but this one fact, published a pamphlet embodying 
the first public proposal for the revision of the Articles of 
Confederation. The condition of the country during the 
years that followed the war brought all good citizens to the 
conviction that such action must be taken if the United 
States were to continue to exist as such. At home a period 
of the deepest financial distress supervened, while the dis- 
cords and rivalries between the states grew even more sharp 
and bitter. Abroad, the new body politic (not worthy the 
name of nation) which had won the admiration of foreign 
powers by its devoted contest against tyranny, had fallen 
into scorn and contempt by its failure to assert its dignity 
or respect its obligations. At the close of the war the 
National debt was $42,000,000.00, of which $8,000,000.00 had 
been borrowed in France and Holland and the balance at 
home. The requisitions of Congress upon the states for 
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interest, from 1782 to 1786, had been $6,000,000.00; and of 
this only $1,000,000.00 had been paid. The value of the 
public debt had sunk to 1-10 of its face, and the repeated 
applications of Congress to the states for the right to levy 
an impost to meet the federal obligations were as repeatediy 
refused or ignored. “Every day”, says Curtis, “the situation 
of the country was becoming more and more critical. No 
money came into the Federal treasury; no respect was paid 
to Federal authority; and all men saw and admitted that 
the Confederation was tottering to its fall.” Of the condi- 
tion of affairs at this juncture Hamilton wrote that “no 
indication of national disorder, poverty or insignificance 
seemed to be wanting.” And Washington in a letter to 
James Warren, of Massachusetts, in October, 1785, said: 
“By such policy as this the wheels of government are clog- 
ged, and our brightest prospects, and that high expectation 
which was entertained of us by the wondering world are 
turned into astonishment; and from the high ground on 
which we stood we are descending into the vale of con- 
fusion and darkness.” 

It was in such a crisis as this, and to a people so desper- 
ate of the maintenance of the government under the exist- 
ing form, that the welcome proposal came from the Annapo- 
lis Commercial Convention that all the states should elect 
delegates to a convention for the purpose of revising and 
amending the Articles of Confederation. The legislature of 
New York, in 1782, and the Massachusetts, in 1785, had in- 
deed made similar propositions. But the time was not yet 
ripe and they did not prevail. Now, however, the urgency 
and necessity of the situation were clear to all, and no time 
was lost by the states in taking appropriate action. Congress, 
indeed, dilatory and perfunctory as usual, delayed its action, 
and not until its last hope of obtaining from the states the 
power to levy imposts had vanished, nor until five states, 
Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
Delaware, had already appointed delegates to the proposed 
convention, did it, on February 21, 1787, pass the resolution, 
in the following words, calling for such a gathering :— 

“It is expedient that, on the 2d Monday in May next, 
a convention of delegates who shall have been appointed by 
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the several states, be held at Philadelphia for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation 
and reporting to Congress and the several legislatures such 
alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed 
upon by Congress and confirmed by the States, render the 
Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of govern- 
ment and the preservation of the Union.” 

Under these circumstances it was that the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1787 convened in the month of May, in the 
Old State House in Philadelphia. 


And now let us glance for a moment at the personnel 
of this never-to-be-forgotten assemblage. All of the 13 
states were represented except Rhode Island, which sent no 
delegates and took no part in the Convention. The whole 
number of delegates appointed was 63, of whom 10 failed to 
attend; but for 2 of these there were substitutes. The 
actual number of delegates present was, therefore, 55, in- 
cluding almost all the distinguished and influential men of 
the country, and representing very exactly its conservative 
intelligence. John Adams was absent as Minister to England, 
and Thomas Jefferson as Minister to France. Samuel 
Adams, of Massachusetts, the American Cato, and Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia, the American Demosthenes, were bitter- 
ly opposed to revision, and the latter had refused appoint- 
ment as a delegate. Neither John Jay, of New York, nor 
John Marshall, of Virginia, was present at the Convention; 
but both did yeoman service in securing the ratification of 
its work by their respective states. 

“The Convention”, says Curtis, “was a body of great 
and disinterested men, competent, both morally and intellec- 
tually, to do the work assigned them. High qualities of 
character are requisite to the formation of a system of gov- 
ernment for a wide country with different interests. Mere 
talent will not do it. Intellectual power and ingenuity alone 
cannot compass it. * * * These qualities were preeminently 
displayed by many of the framers of the Constitution. There 
were men in that assembly whom, for genius in statesman- 
ship, and for profound speculation in all that relates to 
government, the world has not seen overmatched.” 

Of the members of the Federal Convention 39 had seen 
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active service in the Continental Congress, 31 were lawyers 
by profession (of whom 4 had studied in the Inner Temple, 
and 1 at Oxford, under Sir Wm. Blackstone), 10 had served 
as judges in their own states and 4, at the time, held judicial 
positions. One had been a Federal judge; 7 had been judges 
in special courts for the determination of territorial disputes; 
8 had assisted in framing the constitution of their various 
states; 3 had aided in the revision of state laws; 8 had been 
governors of states; 5 had been delegates to the Annapolis 
Convention ; and 3 who had held no offices were yet univer- 
sally recognized as authorities on local government as well 
as public and international law. Only 3, Elbridge Gerry 
(Massachusetts), Roger Sherman (Connecticut) and Robert 
Morris (Pennsylvania) had assisted in framing both the 
Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Confeder- 
ation; while 4 others, Benjamin Franklin, George Clymer, 
James Wilson and George Wythe, had signed the former 
document alone, and 2 others, John Dickinson and Daniel 
Carroll—the latter. Mr. Hampton L. Carson, in his inter- 
esting History of the 100th Anniversary of the Constitution, 
makes the following classification of the more prominent 
members: 

Jurisconsults: Hamilton and Madison. 

Practical Jurists: Oliver Ellsworth, George Wythe, 
David Brearly, John Blair, George Reed. 

Orators: Joseph Wilson, Jared Ingersoll, Abraham 
Baldwin, and Luther Martin. 

Experienced Merchants: Robert Morris, Elbridge 
Gerry and Thomas Fitzsimmons. 

Lawyers of Ability: Richard Bassett, Gunning Bed- 
ford and Caleb Strong. 

Brilliant Men of all round knowledge and attainments: 
Gouverneus Morris, John Dickinson, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, John Rutledge. 

Statesmen of temperate wisdom and ripened sagacity: 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 


To this list should certainly be added the names of the two 
Pinckneys’ of South Carolina, Rufus King, of Massachusetts, 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, William Patterson, of New 
Jersey, and Dr. William Samuel Johnson, of Massachusetts. 
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Of those who exercised the greatest influence in the Con- 
vention, and are, therefore, to be regarded as having had the 
principal part in its results, perhaps these nine names could 
be selected: 

Washington: The soldier and statesman, by common 

consent the first citizen of the Confederation. 

Hamilton: brilliant, eloquent and energetic; notwith- 
standing his youth, the leading federalist. 

Madison: able, talented, laborious, of large public ex- 
perience; an unsullied and devoted patriot. 

Franklin: Now 81 years of age, venerable and beloved; 
full of worldly wisdom and keen insight. 

Rufus King: distinguished as a jurist, statesman, 
orator and diplomatist; safe in judgment and pro- 
found in exposition. 

Joseph Wilson: Wise, eloquent and scholarly; an able 
jurist and experienced publicist. 

C. Cotesworth Pinckney: Revolutionary soldier and 
civilian; brilliant and devoted to his native state 
(South Carolina) yet ready to compromise his con- 
victions for the sake of the common country. 

Edmund Randolph: Then governor of Virginia, an elo- 
quent and able lawyer and a statesman of high 
rank. The champion of the Constitution in Virginia 
against the redoubtable Patrick Henry. 

Gouverneur Morris: The talented and energetic states- 
man and financier; an orator of remarkable elo- 
quence and a writer of extraordinary power and 
of elegant style. 


The Convention was to have convened on the 14th day 
of May, but it was the 25th before a quorum was secured. 
Washington was at once and unanimously elected to the 
presidency upon the motion of Robert Morris, (of Pennsyl- 
vania) seconded by John Rutledge (of South Carolina), and 
served throughout the sessions of the Convention with serene 
dignity and marked ability. With the utmost difficulty had 
Washington been persuaded to accept an appointment to 
represent his native state in the Convention. After 9 years 
of storm and stress, of unremitting service and overwhelm- 
ing responsibility, he had retired to his estate at Mt. Vernon, 
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to spend, as he hoped, the remainder of his days in peace 
and repose. Though fully sensible (as his correspondence 
shows) of the critical state of the country and of the de- 
fects of the Constitution, he had, apparently, not fully made 
up his mind as to what changes should be made in it. He 
had, moreover, already declined an invitation to attend a 
bi-ennial meeting of the Order of Cincinnati, to be held at 
Philadelphia at the same time as the convention. But, as 
Bancroft remarks, “the doom of greatness was upon him” 
and he was finally persuaded by Madison and other friends, 
and coerced by his high sense of duty to his country, into 
assuming the head of the Virginia delegation, upon which 
Patrick Henry, Robert Hyde Lee and Thomas Nelson had de- 
clined to serve. In the latter part of April he left Mt. Ver- 
non, and journeyed, attended everywhere by public honors, 
to Philadelphia. At Chester he was met by the Speaker of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly and other persons of distinction, 
and at Gray’s Ferry a military escort, the City Light Horse, 
was waiting to accompany him to town, while all the church 
bells rang out a joyous welcome. His first act, after his 
arrival, was to wait upon the venerable Dr. Franklin, the 
President of Pennsylvania. It is said that upon assuming 
the chair, he turned to the Convention, and with “counte- 
nance more than usually solemn, his eye seeming to look 
into futurity” addressed his counsel of warning and exhor- 
tation to the delegates: “It is too probable’, he said, “that 
no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dread- 
ful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the people, we 
offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair; the event is in the hand of 
God!” These words, gloomy and portentous as they may 
seem, are nevertheless not far from expressing the spirit in 
which the majority of the delegates approached the great 
work before them. Absolutely essential as was a revision of 
the Constitution to the perpetuation of the Union, commer- 
cial rivalries and reprisals had become so bitter, territorial 
conflicts as strenuous, and the idea of state sovereignty so 


exaggerated, that it was almost beyond hope that the mem- 
bers of the confederation would agree upon a working plan 
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which would sufficiently curtail the powers of the separate 
states and strengthen the forces of the central government. 
Moreover, the smaller states were jealous, to the verge of 
fear, of the larger, and came into the convention resolved 
not to accept any measures which would deprive them of an 
equal representation with their wealthier, stronger and more 
populous neighbors. Only by the exercise of the greatest 
wisdom, forbearance and patriotism was it possible that 
agreement could be reached among such conflicting interests 
and opinions. But these qualities were magnificently evi- 
dent through all the sessions of the convention. And al- 
though more than once matters came to a deadlock from 
which there seemed no escape but dissolution, better counsels 
always prevailed and compromises were effected. Indeed, 
the story of the convention is a history of mutual conces- 
sions, which finally produced an instrument so admirably 
balanced and yet so powerful, that Winthrop, speaking of 
its system of counter-checks and its general strength, likens 
it to “one of those rocking stones reared by the Druids, 
which the finger of a child may vibrate to its center, yet 
which the might of an army cannot move from its place.” 

The debates of the convention were wisely made secret, 
so that the delegates were free from public pressure from 
without; and it was not known until after their labors were 
concluded how difficult it had been to harmonize the dis- 
cordant elements. The last act of the Convention was a 
resolution that all its papers be left with Washington, sub- 
ject to the order of the new Congress, should it ever be 
organized, under the new Constitution. In 1796 he deposited 
the record of the proceedings—in 3 manuscript volumes— 
with the State Department; and the whole was published in 
1819. Private notes of the debates were taken by several 
members, notably by James Madison, who every evening, no 
matter what the labor or strain of the day, wrote out a min- 
ute and detailed account of its discussions, which has proved 
invaluable to all students of Constitutional history. 

“The problem before the delegates,” says Hare, “was 
not to establish the best government, but one which would 
be best suited to the circumstances, and which the American 
people would accept.” “And this”, he continues, “was one of 
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the momentous problems which Providence sometimes pro- 
pounds to nations, and hangs their fate on the response; 
and from its very magnitude and the anxiety it aroused, 
divided the Convention into nearly equal camps.” 

Of these two factions one was the nationalizing party, 
which advocated the effacing, as far as possible, of state 
lines, and the construction of a strong Federal power; and 
its leaders in debate were Hamilton, Madison, King, Wilson 
and Gouverneur Morris. The other was the decentralizing 
or states-rights party, which was led by Lansing, Yates, 
Patterson, Martin and Bedford. Gerry, Mason and Randolph 
began with the former party, but went over to the opposition 
when they thought it was going too far. Franklin, 
Johnson, Sherman, Ellsworth and the two Pinckneys were 
to be found voting on one side or the other, as their anxiety 
for conciliation and compromise overcame their natural bent. 

No single point divided the Convention so long or so 
dangerously as the question of equal representation in the 
Senate. This was the occasion of the desertion of Yates and 
Lansing, delegates from New York, who left the convention 
saying that they would never have been sent there had their 
constituents known what things were to be attempted. By 
their defection only Hamilton remained to represent New 
York, and he, left without a vote, could only aid by his 
counsel. 

The debate on this subject was most acrimonious, and 
again and again it seemed as though the Convention was 
about to go to pieces over it. Probably it was in the course 
of this discussion that the white-haired Franklin arose and 
proposed that henceforth the sessions should be opened with 
prayer, for now there was no hope except from Heaven—the 
wit of man was exhausted. 

The scope of this paper permits of no detailed account 
of the proceedings of the Convention; but a brief resume of 
the more important controversies may prove instructive. 
Hardly had the Convention been organized when Governor 
Randolph, of Virginia, brought forward on behalf of the 
nationalists what was known as the Virginia plan, designed 
to establish a more energetic government and reduce the 
idea of states toa minimum. It was mainly favored by the 
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large states and consisted of 15 resolutions whose main 
features were: That congress should consist of two branches, 
in both cases based on population; that the representatives 
should be chosen by the people, the senate by the represen- 
tatives, and the president by the two houses together; that 
a federal judiciary be formed; that the executive, with part 
of the judiciary, have a limited veto power over acts of con- 
gress; that congress, besides possessing the powers now 
vested in it by the Confederation, should legislate whatever 
state legislation might interrupt the harmony of the United 
States (as, for example, in regard to taxation, commerce 
and the like) ; and it should have a veto power over state 
laws and the authority to coerce delinquent states. Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina the same day submitted a draft 
of a constitution in 16 articles, not radically different from 
that embodied in the Virginia plan. On May 30th, the Con- 
vention, in Committee of the Whole, took up the Virginia 
plan, and on June 13th reported it favorably to the conven- 
tion with some alterations produced by the debate; mainly 
as follows: That there ought to be a national government; 
that representatives hold office 3 years and senators 7 years; 
that the power of coercing the states be not granted; that 
the executive consist of one person elected for 7 years and 
thereafter ineligible; and that the executive alone exercise 
the veto power. The next day a request was made for an 
adjournment, as a federal, or league, plan of government was 
in preparation and would be prepared. And on June 15th, 
the Jersey plan was offered by Mr. Patterson of New Jersey, 
representing the decentralizing, or small-states, party. It 
contained 11 resolutions, tending principally to retain and 
amend the Articles of Confederation; to continue the con- 
gress of one chamber and the equal vote of each state there- 
in; to cede to congress the powers of raising a revenue, of 
controlling commerce, of coercing any state which should 
refuse to pay its quota or obey the laws, and of electing an 
executive. This plan also went to the Committee of the 
Whole. While these plans were under debate, Hamilton, ob- 
jecting radically to the Jersey plan as a mere perpetuating 


of the state sovereignty of the Confederation, and owning 
to little more preference for the Virginia plan as only (so he 
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said) “pork still, with a little change of sauce”, suggested 
a plan of his own, whose main provisions were as follows: 
The house of representatives to be chosen by the people for 
3 years, the senate for life by electors chosen by the people, 
governors of states to be appointed by the Federal govern- 
ment and to have an absolute veto on the acts of their state 
legislatures. This plan, which was surely centralization with 
a vengeance, was, so a historian writes “praised by every- 
body, and supported by none.” It seems not to have been 
seriously considered. 


On June 19th the Committee of the Whole reported 
adversely to the Jersey plan, and favorably to the Virginia 
plan. Thus two schemes of government had been proposed, 
whose terms were in almost every salient particular abso- 
lutely incompatible ; and the war between the factions was on. 


Before the Jersey plan had been rejected, Dickinson (of 
Delaware) had proposed a consolidation of the two plans, 
if possible; and on June 21st, Dr. Wm. Samuel Johnson, (of 
Connecticut) had struck the keynote of the situation by 
proposing to give an equal representation in the senate and 
a proportionate representation in the house. This proposi- 
tion for compromise he again put forward more strongly 
on June 29th, and Oliver Ellsworth, (of Connecticut) moved 
formally that such a provision be made. July 2nd the motion 
was put and lost. The five large states, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, North Carolina and Massachusetts, 
(New York having no vote) voting against, and the five 
small ones: Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and New Hampshire, for it; with one, Georgia, equally 
divided. The convention had now “got to a point where it 
could not move one way or the other.” The dispute had 
lasted for three days and was exceptionally bitter and vio- 
lent. Gouverneur Morris, speaking of the demand of the 
small states for equal representation, exclaimed propheti- 
cally: “This country must be united. If persuasion does 
not unite it, the sword will!” And Gerry seemed to despair 


of any solution of the controverted question when he said: 
“A secession would take place * * * for some gentle- 
men seem decided on it!” The whole matter was now re- 
ferred to a compromise committee of one member from each 
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state, and it, on July 5th, reported Ellsworth’s compromise, 
with two additional provisions; first: that the house of rep- 
resentatives, elected on a basis of 40,000 population, 
(which the larger states were expected to control) should 
originate all financial legislation; second: that 3-5 of the 
slaves were to be included in the estimate of population for 
representation. The former amendment was intended to 
placate the large states; the latter to catch the vote of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. Like all compro- 
mises, it was at first extremely unpopular and hardly found 
a favoring voice in the convention. But the more it was 
debated the better it was liked; until finally, it was, with 
the addition of a power given the senate to propose amend- 
ments to money bills, put to a vote and carried. The two 
propositions (as to senate and house) were voted on sep- 
arately, the vote on the senate provision being 7 states 
against 6 and on the house proposition, 5 states favoring, 
3 opposed and 3 divided. “The senate, therefore,” says 
Alex. Johnson, “whose conception has received warmer 
admiration than that of any other feature in the constitu- 
tion, owes its existence, in its present form, entirely to an 
unwilling compromise of the conflicting demands of the 
large and small states.” No doubt this is one of the inci- 
dents of the convention that furnish Von Holst, one of the 
most vigorous and unsparing critics of the constitution, his 
warrant for asserting as a “historical fact that the Consti- 
tution had been extorted from the grinding necessity of a 
reluctant people.” 

After a similar long and hard fought battle over the 
granting to congress the right to regulate and control 
commerce, this absolute and essential power was granted; 
but not until, by another compromise, the provision was 
added that no duty or tax should be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any state. By this, the second compromise, 
congress was granted complete control over national and 
interstate commerce, with the exception of the restriction 
on its power to tax exports. 

A third compromise was found necessary when the 
question of the slave trade was under consideration. 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina, which had 
previously given notice through Cotesworthy Pinckney that 
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they would never accept a constitution which did not afford 
proper protection to the interests of the slaveholders, now 
emphatically refused to enter the Union unless its con- 
gress should be forbidden to stop this traffic, or to tax it 
excessively. Once more the convention was brought to a 
standstill, and a compromise committee was again selected, 
which presently reported the 3rd important compromise of 
the Convention. Congress was to be forbidden to prohibit 
the importation of slaves, when permitted by state laws, 
until 1808; but a tax of $10.00 per capita might be imposed 
on such imports. Thus the slave made trade was brought 
at once under the revenue control of congress, and 20 years 
later, under its complete commercial control. No parts of 
the Constitution have received more severe criticism and 
condemnation than those which were the results of the “two 
compromises of a moral question.” But it must be remember- 
ed that to but a few members of the convention was slavery 
a moral question. Only in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire had public opinion on the subject so far advanced as 
to abolish slavery. And had no compromise been attained, 
the result would have been the erection of two or more 
separate nations on this continent, with their concomitant 
armies and inevitable wars; surely an evil to be avoided at 
almost any cost. 

These instances will furnish an imperfect suggestion 
of the difficulties and crises in the work of the convention 
in the course of its sustained, but finally successful labors. 
After a continuous session of 4 months the constitution, in 
its essentials, was agreed upon and on September 12, 1787, 
it was referred for revision to a Committee on Style and 
Arrangement, consisting of Wm. S. Johnson, Hamilton, 
Madison, King and Gouverneur Morris, to the last named of 
whom the work of re-drafting was mainly intrusted. “To 
his pen belongs the merit of that clear and finished style— 
that lucidus ordo—that admirable perspicuity—which has 
so much diminished the labors and hazards of interpreta- 
tion for all future ages.” 

On September 13th, the constitution was reported to 
the convention in form almost as it is now. Some few 
changes were made, propositions for new articles were voted 
down as too late, and a rule was adopted, which seemed 
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likely to seriously endanger the ratification of the constitu- 
tion by the states. 


This was the negativing of a proposition for a new 
convention to consider any amendments which might be 
proposed by the states. It was a direct challenge to the de- 
structive and dissatisfied element in the convention, and 
imposed on the states the alternatives of unconditional 
adoption or rejection of the constitution as it stood. Many 
delegates who had hoped to secure amendments through 
action of their states, now refused to sign; so that of 55 
members who had been in attendance, 16 refused or neglect- 
ed to attach their signatures. This number included Ran- 
dolph, Gerry and Mason; Luther, Martin, Lansing and 
Yates having previously left the convention. 


On September 15, 1787, the constitution was agreed to 
by all the states present, but there were in some of them 
dissentient minorities; and Hamilton, though he signed, 
could not cast his state’s vote in its favor. On the last day 
of the session, September 17th, the broad sheet of parch- 
ment, on which was engrossed that document, pregnant with 
the destiny of a great nation, was brought in and placed on 
a table for signature. Unanimity was regarded as of much 
importance and Gouverneur Morris suggested its ingenious 
form of attestation, said to have been devised by the astute 
Franklin, as one that might be signed without implying ap- 
proval:—“Done in Convention by the unanimous consent 
of the States present.” 


Concerning the formality of its signing, in that twice 
hallowed chamber in the Old State House in which the im- 
mortal Congress of 1776 had assembled, two interesting 
traditions, among others, are extant. 

Dr. Franklin disapproved of many provisions in the 
constitution, but finally agreed to it, like the philosopher 
that he was, because he had expected nothing better and 
was not sure it was not the best that could be secured. 
“Whilst the last members were signing,” writes Madison, 
Dr. Franklin looking towards the president’s chair, at the 
back of which a rising sun happened to be painted, observed 
to a few members near him, that painters often found it 
difficult in their art to distinguish an ascending from a de- 
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clining sun. ‘I have,’—said he—‘often and often, in the 
course of the session and the vicissitude of my fears as to 
its issue, looked at that behind the President without being 
able to tell whether it was rising or setting; but now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that it is a rising 
sun.’” The second anecdote is of Gen. Washington, who, 
when about to sign this instrument, arose, and holding the 
pen in his hand, after a solemn pause, uttered these words: 
“Should the states reject this excellent Constitution, the 
probability is that an opportunity will never again offer to 
cancel another in peace—the next will be drawn in blood.” 

So, and by such men, was framed the Constitution of 
the United States of America. “The God of Wisdom,” says 
Carson, “illuminated the deliberations of that hour. The 
labors of that day preserved for all time the precious fruits 
of freedom and self-government. Unique in origin, with- 
out a prototype in design, of enduring strength and of phe- 
nomenal success, in the history of political philosophy the 
Constitution will always stand alone!” 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


207—Painting, 39x69 
“Fort Duquesne 1755.”’ On the evening of Braddock’s de- 
feat. Painted by W. C. Wall, 1856. 
Presented by the late John A. Harper. 
208—Painting 30x36 
“Old Smoky Island,” used by the Indians during the French 
and Indian War, as their hiding place for American prisoners. 
Fort Duquesne was in the background. Painted by W. C. Wall, 
1848. 
Presented by the Misses Ivy and Laura Cluley. 
209—Portrait 39x59 
of the Right Hon. William Pitt. Painted by James Kin- 
sella. 
Presented anonymously. 
210—Engraving 48x50 
Henry Clay before the United States Senate, A. D. 1850. 
Engraved by William Smith, Philadelphia, Penn’a., 1855. 
Loaned by Miss H. B. Clark. 
211—Photograph 38x55 
The wonderful lineup of steam vessels in the harbor at 
Pittsburgh, Penna., October 31, 1911, during the observance 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the sailing of the first 
steamer on the Ohio. A replica of this first vessel (The New 
Orleans) was christened by Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
and exhibited to the vast multitude of sightseers, including Presi- 
dent Taft, the most distinguished guest of the occasion, who 
sailed down the line in the “Virginia” and reviewed the hundreds 
of whistling craft. 
Presented anonymously. 
212—Frame 36x40 
Containing the photograph of George Westinghouse, 
founder of the Westinghouse Works. 
Presented by A. G. Holmes. 
213—Frame 301,x34 
Containing a shield of ‘‘Old-Paper-Money.” 
Loaned by Dr. John L. Phillips. 
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214—Engraving 28',x34Y, 
Washington receiving a salute on the field of Trenton. By 
John Faed, R. S. A. and Wm. Holl. 
Loaned by Dr. John Phillips. 
215—Frame 28',x39 
View of the Monongahela River at the Point and photo- 
graphs of members of the “Eclipse Barge Club.” 
Presented by Mrs. Robert Milligan. 
216—Engraving 27x32 
“Washington’s Adieu to His Generals.” Engraved by per- 
mission from the original drawing, in the collection of the 
late Washington Irving. By F. O. C. Darley, Fecit and George 
R. Hall, Sculptor. 
Presented by Thomas M. Walker. 
217—Frame 36x40 
Containing photographs of uniforms worn by the “Pitts- 
burgh Washington Infantry” 1808-1913. 1—Pittsburgh Blues, 
War 1812. 2—Jackson Blues, Mexican War. 3—Washington 
Infantry, 1853. 4—Washington Infantry, 1858. 5—Washing- 
ton Infantry, 1861. 6—Washington Infantry, 13th Penn’a. 
Vol’s., 1861, 102nd P. V. V. 7—Washington Infantry, 102nd 
P. V. V., 1861, “Full Dress.” 8—Washington Infantry, 1869. 
9—Washington Infantry, 19th Reg’t. N. G. P., Railroad Riots, 
1877. 10—Washington Infantry, 1878. 11—Washington In- 
fantry Members—Spanish War, 1898. 12—Washintgon In- 
fantry, 1913. 13—Washington Infantry, Winter Uniform, 1913. 
Photos by J. M. Rosser. 
Presented by Capt. John H. Niebaum. 
218—Lithograph 25'.x20 
“Christ’s Methodist Episcopal Church.” By Wegner & 
Buechner, Lith., 60 Market Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Presented anonymously. 
219—Photograph 22x25 
“The Oil Trade of Pittsburgh, 1869.’’ The Dalzell Build- 
ing, 1869, corner of Duquesne Way and Irwin Street, later 
Seventh Street, now Sandusky. National Casket Co. now 
occupies the old site, on the opposite corner “Scott House,” “Rob- 
inson House,” later the Boyer, torn down in 1915 to make 
room for the Elks’ Building. A photograph of 138 members 
of “The Oil Trade of Pittsburgh 1869’ is given. 
Presented by the late Stanhope S. Pinkerton. 
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220—Engraving 27'1.x35 
“The Declaration of Independence, July 4th, 1776.” Painted 
by J. Trumbull. Engraved by W. L. Ormsby, after Durand. 
Presented by T. M. Walker. 
221—Photograph 20'/,x24 
“Stephen Collins Foster.” 
Presented by Mrs. Francis J. Torrance. 
222—Photograph 23x26 
“Steamboat Francis J. Torrance,” of the Monongahela & 
Ohio River Transportation Co. 
Presented by Mrs. Francis J. Torrance. 
223—Frame 18x24 
Containing a photograph of “The Historical Hartford,” 
Admiral Farragut’s Flagship, “The U. S. S. Pennsylvania 
Most Powerful Super-Dreadnaught Afloat.” 
Presented anonymously. 
224—Photograph 29x31 
“The Railroad Riots at Pittsburgh, July 21st and 22nd, 
1877.” View in front of Malleable Iron Works of McCon- 
way, Torley Co., Liberty St., between 25th & 26th Streets. 
Presented anonymously. 
225—Photograph 29x31 
“View From Roof of Malleable Iron Works of M’Conway, 
Torley & Co.” Engines in lower round house and debris of 
car shops, buildings occupied by Philadelphia troops, Satur- 
day and Sunday, July 21st and 22nd, 1877. 
Presented anonymously. 





Members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
who died in 1921 


Herbert E. Anderson David F. Henry 

Mrs. Henry J. Bailey Julius Hertz 

Frank L. Blair ‘ John W. Jordan LL. D. 
John Bindley Philadelphia Penn’a. 
William A. Clugston William J. Patton 
Edwin S. Craig Howard J. Patton 
John D. Fraser Greensburg, Penna. 
Miss Martha Graham Marvin F. Scaife 

Miss Priscilla S. Guthrie Mrs. Charles Stewart 


John A. Harper William Clyde Wilkins 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ON NOVEL READING* 


Extracts from a sermon preached in 1850 by the Rev. Charles 
Cooke, D. D., of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and published in a volume of sermons, the proceeds of the sale 
of which went to Allegheny College. The text was from Jonah, 
Second Chapter, Eighth Verse: “Tney that observe lying vanities 
forsake their own mercy.” 

The term “lying vanities” is of similar import with the words 


“a vain show.” Such are idols and idol worship. Such alsv is the 
world—its honors, wealth and pleasures. Of these, inspiration de- 
clares, “all is vanity.” 

The field is wide, too wide, as now presented, to be explored in 
a single discourse. I shall therefore confine myself to one point, and 
invite attention to but one class of “lying vanities.” But its name is 
legion; for who can tell the number of fictitious works, from the 
“three-volumed” book to the penny pamphlet, with which the world 
is flooded. The novel is found on the lady’s toilet, open at the page 
over which long after midnight darkness cast its veil. 

Again we remark, they are always false, though it is often 
alleged they are ‘founded in fact.” This is so much like saying a 
house is a stone house, though built of brick or wood, because its 
foundation is stone, with a view to getting a better price in the sale 
of it, that one scarcely knows whether to be most diverted or provoked 
at this trick of novelists and their publishers to vend such empty ware. 

He who reads a book of fiction is as though he sat down to listen 
to a man manufacturing falsehoods by the yard. When we become 
men, we should put away childish things; yet this is the very way in 
which children amuse themselves in a long winter evening. In them 
it may be borne with, for “children and youth are vanity;” but in 
men and women, or in those who are verging to maturity, it is un- 
seemly, to say the least, if not criminal. 

Will the reader listen to a word of exhortation? Are you a 
parent? As you would not put the inebriating cup to your child’s lips, 
lest it eventuated in a habit destructive to every interest, and blighting 
to all your hopes, do not put an intoxicating book in his hands. You 
would scarcely commit a greater blunder by putting a pack of cards 
in his pocket. As you desire his mind to be enlightened, his heart to 
be sanctified, and his life to be regulated by the moral precepts of the 
Bible, do not give him a moral and intellectual dyspepsia, by minister- 
ing to his already vitiated appetite the racy and inflammatory cater- 
ings of novelists and romancers. Are you a young husband? Beware 





*Original Sermons, Pittsburgh, 1850, pp. 296-311. 
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how you lay upon your wife’s table, to amuse her in your absence, such 
works as could have had no other origin than a heart swollen with 
passion, or steeped in sensuality. You may thus be sowing to the 
wind, and will reap the whirlwind. Are you a wife? Do not take 
advantage of a confiding husband’s warmest affections, to compel him 
to ruin you, by gratifying your appetite for fancy and fiction. You 
may learn to suspect, and be taught too provokingly to express your 
unfounded suspicions; and thus the evil you feared may be brought 
about. Where then will domestic bliss be? And what is the married 
life without it? A life of disappointment and woe! Are you young? 
If you desire to live to some purpose—to contribute in some degree 
to the happiness of the world—to please God, and secure the rewards 
of a blissful immortality; drink not at the fountain of fiction, however 
sparkling the stream, and, for the time being, refreshing the draught. 
There is poison in it—deadly, damning poison. It will first intoxicate, 
and then, like every other kind of intemperance, kill you with absolute 
inanity, or plunge you into inextricable labyrinths of folly and crime. 
To all and every one inspiration proclaims—“buy the truth, and sell 
it not”. It is often more strange than fiction, and always more worthy 
the time employed in its perusal, and the immortal mind it impresses. 
And may he who said, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life,’ 
guide you into all truth, and bring you to that land of holy realities, 
where fiction is not known, and God is loved supremely, and enjoyed 
forever. Amen. 





HOW I CAUGHT A BURGLAR 


Being a school composition written by Samuel McCain, aged eleven 
years, the effort being probably inspired by the wave of crime which 
is sweeping over the country, accounts of which are constantly ap- 
pearing in the newspapers. 

One night about twelve o’clock I got awake in bed. I heard some- 
body down stairs and I knew everybody in our family was asleep. I 
got up and dressed and got my air gun and flashlight which were in 
my room. I stole down stairs very quietly and saw a light in the 
dining room. I crept into the dining room and yelled “hands up” and 
he put his hands up. I did not know the man so I said “What is your 
name?” but he did not answer, so by that time John my brother (aged 
nine) was up and had his gun. I told him to call up the police while I 
guarded the burglar. While John was calling up the police the burglar 
jumped on me and threw me down, but just then John came in and 
aimed his gun at the burglar and said, “Stand up!” The burglar would 
not do so and then John got on top of him and pulled him off. The 
police came just then and arrested him. John and I then went to bed 
and told the rest of the family in the morning. John and I got ten 
thousand dollars reward. 











